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LETTER L 



i)n the Necessity of oUaining a hio'voledge of the •; 
Uctual Faculties^ in order to their proper Cultivation. 
— H&vi) this Kn&aoledge is to he acquired, '^Futility of 
endeavouring to cultivate the Faculties out of the 
Order prescribed hy Nature, — A short Analysts of 
the Plan to be pursued, — Reflections. 

Hating endeavoured to point out the 
necessity of paying an early and unremit- 
ting attention to the active powers of the 
human mind, it now remains for me to 
attempt an examination of the principles 
upon which we ought to proceed in the 
Improvement of the Intellectual Faculties. 
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If we iadmit, as a fundamental principle, 
that the true end of education is, to bring 
all the powers and faculties of our nature 
to the highest perfection of which they are 
capable; it evidently follows, that an ade- 
quate knowledge of these pollers and faculties 
is absolutely necessary towards the accom- 
plishment of the end we have in view. 
The diffusion of this species of knowledge 
would doubtless correct many errors, both in 
theory and practice ; and did it once become 
general among those with whom the first 
years of life are commonly spent, would pro- 
duce consequences of the utmost importance 
to society. 

Let it not be imagined^, that I mean to 
engage my sex in the nice subtleties of logic 
or metaphysics. It is not for the purpose of 
exercising their minds in useless speculation,, 
that I exhort them to the species of inquiry 
alluded to ; but it is to enable them to dis* 
charge, with fidelity and honour, the moment- 
ous duties to which Providence has been 
pleased to call them. 



Pai^etits are Uie agents of the Most High 
in extending the blessing of existence. But 
in giving life to a new race of beings, 
is their agency at an end ? Ought they not 
still to consider themselves as the instruments 
of the Deity, employed by Him to train up 
a certain portion of his rational offspring to 
capacity for the enjoyment of that felicity 
which He has prepared for those who lore 
Him ? In all that we know of his decrees, 
we behold a provision for the gradual im- 
provement and final perfection of the human 
race. In this beneficent plan parents have 
the privilege of co-operating. Glorious 
privilege ! Who that had a sense of its im- 
portftnce would sacrifice it at the shrine o^ 
vanity, or relinquish it at the suggestion of 
selfish indolence ? 

To mothers is entrusted the care of 
rational beings in the most important period 
of their existence; the springs of hinnan 
conduct are in their hands. From them 
most the nascent passions and affections 
of the heart recdve their direction ; by 
B 2 



them must the germ of intellect be taught to 
expand ; by them must the foundation be laid 
of all that is greats and good, and admirable, 
in human character. These are the import- 
ant privileges by which our sex is honoured ; 
these are the duties to. which it is called. Let 
not assistance towards the due performance of 
them be despised, however humble the hand 
that offers it. 

In entering upon the Cultivation *of the 
Understanding, it is necessary to premise, 
that I do not intend to prescribe any 
particular cpurse of study, or to point 
out the best methods of instruction in any 
branch of learning or of science. To those, 
therefore, who confine their views sdely 
to the acquirement of this or that accom- 
plishment, my observations wiH • neces- 
sarily appear dull and uninteresting, being 
totally destitute of rules that may fa- 
cilitate the attainment of their particular ob- 
ject. 

It is observed by an authority to which 
I am always proud to refer, that ** to 



instruct youth in the languages and iti the 
sciences is comparatively of little import- 
ance, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire; and are not careful in 
giving to all the different faculties, and 
all their different principles of action, a pro- 
per degree of employment. Abstracting 
entirely from the culture of their moral 
powers, how extensive and diflScult is the 
business • of conducting their intellectual 
improvement J To watch over the asso- 
ciations which they form in their tender 
years ; to give them early habits of 
mental activity*, to rouse their curiosity, and 
to direct it to proper objects; to exercise 
their ingenuity and invention ; to cultivate 
in their minds a turn for speculation, and 
at the same time preserve their attention 
alive to objects around them; to awaken 
their attention to the beauties of nature, 
and to inspire them with a relish for 
intellectual enjoyment ; these form but a part 
of the business of education, and yet the 
execution even of this part requires an 
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acquaintance with the general principles of 
our nature, which seldom falls to the share of 
those to whom the instruction of youth is 
commonly entrusted."* 

The sketch that is here drawn by a 
masterly hand, will better explain my notions 
upon the subject of intellectual improve- 
ment, than the most laboured definition. 
Still I must agree with the enlightened 
author, that these particulars form but a 
part of the business of education: they 
are but a few of the necessary means that 
must be employed in accomplishing our great 
end. 

To qualify a human being for the true 
eiijoyment of existence, the highest culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers will not 
be sufficient, unless these powers be pro- 
perly directed: this direction they must 
receive from the bias that has been given 
to the desires and affections of the heart. 
If these desires and affections have been 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 



corrupted by improper indulgence, or perverted 
and depraved by means of powerful im- 
pressions made upon the tender mind; we 
may give our children knowledge, we may 
give them learning, we may give them ac- 
complishments, but we shall never be able to 
teach them to apply these acquirements to 
just or noble purposes, 

I assume it as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that the greatest perfection of which 
our nature is susceptible, consists in the 
capability of exerting, in an eminent 
degree, not one or two of the faculties with 
which Providence has endowed us, but the 
whole of these faculties ; and of having the 
direction given to this exertion, under the 
constant influence of the pious and benevolent 
affections. 

As the body is composed of a variety of 
organs, of which each is equally necessary 
to the well-being of the whole; so the 
nrind is a compound, if I may so speak, of 
a variety of faculties, none of which can 
be defective without enfeebling or injur- 
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ing the rest. The lungs are not more 
necessary to the functions of the heart, than 
accurate conception to sound judgment. 
The circulation of the blood is not more 
• necessary to the animal economy, than 
memory is to the mental. But memory 
depends upon attention; the accuracy of 
conception has the same source: and if 
both are not duly exercised by means of 
the perceptions, neither will attain per- 
fection. 

Where any one of the faculties has 
attained a manifest ascendency, the cha- 
racter win be imperfect, unhappy in itself, 
and useless to society. This irregular shoot 
is sometimes dignified by ignorance with 
the name of genius ; but genius is not the 
partial vigour of a single faculty, — ^it 
implies the possession of all the powers of 
the mind in an eminent degree. The new 
combinations which genius produces, either 
in literature or in the arts, are the produc- 
tion of vigorous conception and sound 
judgment, aided by the creative power of 
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imagination, and modelled by taste. Where 
any of these appear to be wanting, . the in- 
ventions of genius must be proportionally 
defective. To suppose that genius can exist 
without them is absurd. 

The same want of reflection leads into 
other errors, which are frequent causes of 
disappointment. In the present state of 
refinement, the cultivation of Taste is an 
object of much importance : in the edu- 
cation of yoiiiig ladies, it indeed often ap- 
pears to be the only object that is deemed 
worthy of attention. To ascertain the 
best and most certain method of cultivat- 
ing this faculty, will therefore, I doubt 
not, be considered as a very desirable 
object. If th^se Letters are read with atten- 
tion, I hope the discovery will be made. 
I do not despair of convincing the most 
incredulous, of the utter impossibility oi 
cultivating Taste, without the previous 
cultivation of the leading faculties. It is 
here, however, necessary to premise, that 
by Taste, wherever the word occurs, I 
B5 
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invariablj mean that faculty of the mind 
whereby we are enabled to perceivCy and to 
Jeel, whatever is beautiful or subiime in 
Nature or in the Arts. It is necessary to 
give this definition, because the term is 
often applied to denote predilection ; and 
this application of it has given rise to much 
confusion, not only in colloquial language, 
but in the writings of some ingenious 
authors. A predilection for music or paints 
ing may be acquired by means of habit and 
of association ; but these are inadequate to 
the production of the emotions of Tas^te, 
which have their origin in other sources. 
All animals that have nice perceptions are 
capable of acquiring a predSection for certafai 
sounds or colours; but the emotions of 
taste are peculiar to the human race, and 
even in man are confined to the circle of the 
cultivated. 

The same £acultiai which miust unite 
their operations in order to render the. 
mind slusceptible of the emoticnm of sub- 
limity or beauty, are equally necessary to 
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the imagination. An early and partial 
cuItiyatioYi of tins faculty is an evil {nreg^ 
nant with so much mischief that it cannot 
he too severely deprecated. To it are we 
indebted for these thousand extravagancies 
in opinion and in conduct, which, extort 
the pity of the wise, and the censures of 
the severe- To it we owe the motley 
absurdities, which, under the name of 
Novels, deprave the taste, and corrupt 
the affections, of the youthful heart ; and in 
the early incitement that is given to the 
imagination, while judgment is suffered to 
lie dormant, we see the reason why such 
books are read with avidity and delight. 
A predilection for the wild and extra- 
vagant, must be the inevitable consequence 
of introducing trains of thought, made up 
of unnatural combination^ at a period when 
the mind has obtained &w accurate ideas, 
and the judgment has been but Uttle 
exercised. 

The imagination that is not regulated 
by judgment, is pernicious in exact pro^ 
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portion to its strength. It presents to the 
mind's eye a false glass, through which no 
object is seen in its natural size and just 
proportion. All is distorted ; though, by 
the glare of false colouring, the deformity 
escapes detection. Thus, by injudicious 
management, is that faculty which, under 
proper regulation, is the ornament and 
blessing of our present .state, converted 
into a source of error and delusion. Thus, 
what was intended for our happiness is 
rendered productive of misery, and con- 
fusion is introduced into the works of 
God! 

Nor is the partial cultivation of the 
faculties confined to taste and imagination^ 
Upon a strict investigation of this im- 
portant subject, I am afraid we should find 
that it is no uncommon thing to attempt the 
cultivation of the reasoning faculty, with- 
out having paid any regard to the culture 
of those by which, in the order of nature^ 
it is preceded. Is it not to the neglect of 
the judging faculty that we must attribute 
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the favourable reception which th^ crude 
dreams of speculative visionarie$ meet with 
not only from the young and inexperienced, 
but from the multitude of all ages and of 
every rank ? How, indeed, can they detect 
sophistry, whose minds have never been ex- 
ercised on truth ? 

Where the judgment has not been duly 
cultivated, it is in vain that we endeavoiur 
to lead the mind to general reasoning; on 
such minds, the sciences that afford the 
most powerful aid to the faculty of ab- 
straction are lost. Those who know what 
assistance is to be derived from a know- 
ledge of mathematics in this particular, are 
apt to envy such as have been favoured 
with opportunities of making this acquire- 
ment. But on what numbers is this useful 
branch of science totally thrown away ? By 
how few is it made use of as a means of 
further improvement! Without the culti- 
vation of judgment, the means will ever 
be rested in as the end. The knowledge 
of various languages opens a rich and in- 
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exhaustiMe mine to the cultivated under- 
srtandiDg; but if judgment do Hot lend its 
assistance, the ore will never be extracted. 
While we devote the most precious years 
of Itfe to the study of language, it is 
surely proper to take some precautions 
against the possibility of so much pains 
proving utterly abortive. Let it be re- 
membered, that to be able to construe 
Greek and Latin is one thing, and to be 
inspired with a taste for classical literature 
is another. The first, you will perhaps 
say, is sufficient to qualify youi* sons tor 
the professions to which you destine them. 
But who, in any profession, ever rose to 
distinguished eminence, without taste and 
judgment ? 

Is a taste for classical literature acknow- 
ledged to be an accomplishment worthy of 
a gentleman ? Do not flatter yourself that 
it will ever be acquir^, without accuracy 
of conception, and soundness of judgment. 
Nor will these be sufficient, if pains be not 
at the same time taken, to fix such assbci* 
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ations as may introduce habits of thinking 
faTourable to the cultiyation ot sentiment. 
How much this is attended to at great se- 
minaries, I leave it to parents to inquire. 
However ill directed their anxiety may in 
other respects appear, the anxiety of parents 
with regard to the intellectual improve- 
ment of their sons is in general sufficiently 
obvious. But are the mental faculties of their 
daughters of so much less importance, as 
not to demand an equal portion of atten- 
tion? This point deserves serious consi- 
deration. 

If, in analysing the faculties of the hu- 
man mind, we find that Providence has 
m»de a manifest distinction betwixt the 
sexes, by leaving the female soul destitute 
of any of the intellectual powers, it will 
become us to submit to the Divine deci- 
sion. But if, upon inquiry, we find that 
no such partiality has been shown by 
Heaven, it is incumbent upon us to con- 
sider, by what right we take upon us to 
despise the gift of GOD. When we neglect 

3 
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the cultivation of the faculties which He 
has so graciously bestowed, can 'we flatter 
ourselves that we act in concert with our 
Almighty Father? Let us examine the 
mode of education adopted at our great 
boarding-schools, and say, which of the 
faculties of the soul it has a tendency to 
improve ? Let us reflect on the manner in 
which education is too often conducted at 
home, and pronounce how far it is calcu- 
lated to bring to perfection those high in- 
tellectual endowments with which Heaven 
has entrusted us ? Could it be proved, that 
the rational faculties are indeed useless to 
the sex ; and that the duties to which they 
are called, as intelligent and accountable 
beings, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, 
and members of society, could be equally 
well performed by means of those powers 
which they have in common with the 
brute creation ; then might the higher 
faculties of the soul be neglected with im- 
punity. 

To the wretched beings who are de- 

1 
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stined to be shut up in the zenanas of 
Eastern despots, reason would be not only 
an useless, but a cruel gift. The accom- 
plishments, however superficial, which can 
help to amuse the listless hours of hopeless 
captivity, ought by them to be prized as a 
resource from wretchedness. Considering 
themselves in no higher light than as mere 
objects of sensual appetite, it is to this point 
that their whole endeavours will necessarily 
be directed. 

** Bred only and completed to the taite 

<< Of lu8tf\il appetence— to singy to dance, 

<< To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye«- 

^' Yet empty of all good, wherein consists 

" Woman's domestic honour and chief praise." * 

Such education to women so destined 
is perfectly appropriate; and the sole in- 
consistency which we can detect in the 
Eastern system, is in permitting their sons, 
as well as daughters, to pass the most im- 
portant period of youth under the tuition 

* MUton. 
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of such degraded beings. By them are the 
seeds of moral depravity effectually sown ; 
and. sloth, and ignorance, and pride, and 
self-importance, with every species of cor- 
ruption, become the inheritance of the 
children committed to their care. Such 
are the consequences that must necessarily 
follow, when those who are destined td 
instruct others are themselves destitute of 
instruction ! 

Where the chief aim in education is di- 
rected to any other point than the im« 
provement of the intellectual and moral 
powers, an artificial character wiU be pro- 
duced, which, neither guided by reason, 
nor inspired by any noble or generous sen- 
timent, will be the mere puppet of opinion, 
and the creature of imitation. But if imi- 
tation is made to su{^ly the use of reason, 
is it probable, that the early associations 
will be such as to lead the mind to choose 
the brightest patterns of virtue ? Alas ! ex- 
perience has fully proved the contrary. Ex- 
perience shows us daily examples of the fatal. 
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consequences of carrying the system of 
zenana education into practice, in a country 
where women are called to act an important 
part on the theatre of society. Without 
inteUect there can be no principle, and 
without principle there can be no security for 
virtue. 

In order to cultivate the intellectual, fa- 
culties to adrantagei it appears to me, that 
we ought to accompany Nature in her pro- 
gress; and as she gradually unfolds the 
powers of the mind, that we should devote 
ourselves to the improvement of each faculty, 
in the txrder it is^ by her presented. 

Assuming this as a principle, I shall pro- 
ceed in the following Letters to examine, 
in the first place, the faculty of Percep- 
TION ; showing the advantages that are to be 
derived from its assiduous cultivation, and the 
very great disadvantages that accrue from its 
D^ect. 

Attention is the next subject that will 

natmrally £eQ1 under our consideration. I 

^ shall be at some pajns to illustrate its im- 
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portance ; and shall not scruple to advance 
upon it arguments which appear convincing 
to my own mind, though they are unsup^ 
ported by the authority of others. If they 
are founded in truth, they wUL stand the test 
of investigation ; if otherwise, I should be 
sorry to protract their fall. 

Conception is the next faculty brought 
forth by Nature. By conception, I mean 
the power which the mind has of forming 
ideas of absent olyects, and of* combining 
these ideas« Muck depends upon the vigour 
of this faculty ; I shall, therefore, do all in 
my power to urge the necessity of its careful 
cultivation, by an explanation of the import- 
ant consequences to which it leads ; and shall 
give such hints with respect to its improve-^^ 
ments, as, I hope, may be found of use to 
those who are concerned in the practical part 
of education. 

The faculty of Judgment is the next 
that will demand our attention. I shall 
trace its progress from its first dawn in the 
in&nt mind, to its maturity; and though 
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conscious . that my abilities are inadequate 
to the magnitude of my subject, I shall do 
what in me lies to enforce its importance. 
To the neglect of this faculty, all the follies, 
and many of the vices which abound 
among us, may be fairly traced. Where 
the judgment is sound and unperverted, the 
unruly desires and affections will not revel 
without control ; but in order to the cultiva- 
tion of sound judgment, it is not only ne- 
cessary that the affections be uncorrupted, 
but that they be tarly engaged on the side 
of truth. 

Having dwelt at large on the cultiva- 
tion of Judgment, we shall then proceed 
to an examination of the faculty of Ab- 
straction. This faculty, though com- 
mon to all, and susceptible of great im- 
provement, is seldom cultivated to any 
perfection, but by the few whose course of 
studies has led them to cherish a turn for 
speculative inquiry. If general reasoning 
were indeed useful to none but the philo- 
sopher, we should lease the philosopher to 



eiiji^ it as his peculiar preio|[atiye. Bqt 
if it can be iMt>ved to be no less necessaiy 
in the conduct of life than in the specula* 
tions of philosophj^ it becomes our busi* 
ness to endeavour to find out the meana 
which are best adapted to its imprtyre- 
ment. These, the circumscribed limits of 
m J present plan will not permit me to ex« 
plain at large; neither are my alnlitieB 
equal to such a task :^ but having proved 
the advantages which result from the cul- 
tivation of this faculty, the hints which I shall 
ojOTer may be sufficient to direct the mind in 
search of higher guides. 

Subsequent to Abstraction I shall place 
what offers upon the cultivation of Taste 
and Imagination, because the faculty of 
Abstraction is necessary to both. A few 
hints concarning the necessity of cultivating 
the power of Reflection will conclude the 
series. 

Though I have not seen any necessity 
for departing from this plan, I do not con- 
tend for the absolute ifttness of my arrange* 
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meat. A bett^ migbt perhaps hvre been 
deviaed ; hut candour will make allGTwajiceff 
for the imperfections of oae who makes no 
pretensions to superior abilities. Placed 
by Providence in a situation undisturbed 
by the pressure of life's cares, though by 
an experience of its sufferings called to 
serious reflection ; blessed with leisure, and 
early inspired with such a taste for inquiry 
as gives that leisure full employment, I 
should have deemed myself highly culpa- 
ble if I had declined a task to which I was 
in the first instance called by friendship; 
and to which I am still urged by a hope 
dear to every generous mind, the hope of 
being in some degree useful. The arro- 
gance and ambitions of a dictator are alike 
foreign to my heart. But to be an humble 
instrument in rousing my sex from the le- 
thargy of quiescent indolence, to the exer- 
tion of those factdties which the bounty of 
a kind Providence has conferred ; to be the 
means of turning the attention to those 
objects which tend to the progressive im- 
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provement of the human race ; is a species 
of glory, so which, I confess, I am not in- 
different. If in this way 

** to covet honour be a sin, 
<< I am the most offending soul alive." 
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LETTER IL 

Perceptiov. 

frognmve Deodopment rf the Facubies^'^Percep* 
tion explained. — Hints totvards its Ctdtimtian in 
early Infancy, '•^Its Connexion toith the benevolent 
Affections. 

There is no subject more curious in its 
nature, or that can possibly be more uni* 
versally interesting, than the manner in 
which Nature operates in the devebpment of 
the rational faculties of man. The slowuess of 
the progress is apt to excite our impatience^ 
while, in fact, it ought to call forth our 
highest admiration. 

A cursory view of what a child acquires 
in the first two years of its Ufe^ will ceiH 
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vince us, that were the faculties to open 
with a rapidity equal to our wishes, the 
powers of the mind would counteract each 
other, in such a manner as effectually to 
prevent their ever coming to perfection. 
Happily, nature at that early period pre- 
sents an insuperable bar to our attempts of 
improving upon her plan. We may indeed 
counteract her wise designs, by retarding 
the operation of those faculties whidi she 
has then produced, and on the exercise of 
which depend the strength and vigour of 
the future powers; we may frustrate her 
plan, but we cannot accelerate it. It is 
not till five or six years of life have elapsed, 
that we set about this vain attempt; then 
we sometimes do set about it in good earnest, 
and insist upon the powers of imagination, 
judgment, and reflection, coming at our 
call, like the spirits of Glendower, from the 
vasty deep :— 

'^ But do they come, when you do call for them.'* 

Alasi we trouble not ourselves to observe 

6 
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whether thejr do or no. It is sufficient 
that children learn to prate by rote upon 
subjects which require the powers of judg- 
itnent and reflection to comprehend. They 
repeat the ideas of others, and we are satis- 
fied, without taking any account of their 
own stock. 

It is thus that prodigies are formed, 
all of which, as far as I have been able to 
observe, are a species of forced plants, 
that upon a slight view appear fair and 
flourishing, but have neither strength nor 
flavour. 

Soon would the navy of England cease 
to be our pride and boast, if it were built 
of timber from the hot-house. But al- 
though an attempt to force the growth of 
the sapling would be detrimental to its 
future strength, pains must be bestowed in 
removing all obstructions that might check 
its rise ; its roots must have room to shoot, 
or its branches will never expand in bloom- 
ing verdure. A similar attention to the 
mind, in the early period of existence, ap- 
e 2 
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pears to me to be essential towards the 
expansion of the intellectual powers. 

I have already observed^ that the faculty 
of perception is the first that opens in 
the human mind The observation will be 
rendered more intelligible to some readers 
by a change of terms, as the most ignorant 
niu*se must have perceived, that the first 
appearance of intellect in a child, is the 
power of taking notice. The power of 
taking notice, is but another term for the 
faculty of perception. The notice which 
a child takes of what it hears, or sees, or 
toudies, is an act of the mind ; and when 
this power of noticing becomes vigorous, 
the capacity of the mind is enlarged, by 
means of the number of ideas it receives 
from the objects to which its notice has been 
directed. 

Having thus, as I hope, sufikiently ex- 
plained my meaning, 1 shall again take the 
liberty of employing the word perception, 
as being better adapted to my purpose, 
than the word in vulgar use. I go on to 
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observ^t that as the cnfpans of the seyeral 
senses are the mlets of perception, it must 
be evident that where these, especially the 
important ones of hearing and sight, are 
wanting or imperfect, the impressions 
made upon the piind will be likewise im« 
perfect. How much thb imperfection is 
obviated, in some instances, by an increased 
attention to the perceptions acquired by 
means of the remaining perfect oi^ans of 
sense, is evident in those who are bom 
deaf or blind. It is not that the organs of 
sight or hearing are improved by use, but 
that the mind by a greater degree of atten- 
tion to the impressions made upon it by one 
of the organs, renders its correspondent per- 
ceptions so vivid, as iq a great measure to 
supply the want of that organ, which nature 
has denied. 

Nor is this all. As the knowledge 
attained by our senses is the foundation of 
all our intellectual improvement, we may 
observe, that the species of attention which 
has been above described, frequently serves 
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to open and improye the faculties in sucb 
an eminent degree, as to induce a general 
belief^ that those who are bom deaf or 
blind, are persons of uncommon endow- 
ments. If a lively attention to the impres- 
sions received from the remcdning senses 
can, in some measure, supply the loss of 
one of the most important organs of pef- 
^ption; and if it further appears, that 
this extra attention is conducive to the 
improvement of the intellectual faculties; 
my idea of the advantages to be derived 
from an attention to the improvement o£ 
the perceptive faculties, from earliest in*- 
fancy, can neither be deemed chimerical 
nor absurd. 

"They have eyes and see not, ears 
" have they and hear not," is an emphatic 
reproach pronounced in the name of the 
Most' High by the lips of an inspired writer. 
Any person, in the least conversant with 
the world, may every day have opportuni* 
ties of applying the truth of this descrip- 
tion. Without an habitual attention to 
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the impressions made upon the senses, the 
perceptions are evanescent; they are at 
the moment indistinct, and cannot leave 
any trace upon the memory, so as to be- 
come objects of reflection.— ^Hence arise 
innumerable mistakes in the judgment* 
To this may be traced many of those false-* 
hoods, which we are so apt to attribute to 
a wilful departure from truth. Indeed the 
evidence of people, who have never been 
accustomed to make their perceptions ob* 
jects of attention, can never be relied upon ; 
for without attention there can be no me- 
mory. Whoever has been accustomed to 
make observations upon the lower orders 
of society, will agree in the j:ustice of this 
remark. Were it, however, never appli- 
cable to any but those of the lower orders, 
it might here be passed over in silencer 
but, alas ! accurate observation is not always 
the concomitant of rank. The lie of tha 
day in the upper circles does not always 
originate in malignity ; many are the slanders^ 
many the falsehoods, that originate in 
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&at confusion of ideas, the foundation of 
which is laid in the habit of inaccurate per- 
ception. 

Besides its balefiil influence on the moral 
character, there is another evil arising from 
this habit of inaccuracy, that deserves our 
most serious attention. 

Every science which the human mind 
can pursue, every study in which it can 
engage, demands, as a preliminary, an at- 
tention to the objects of perception. In 
proportion as this attention has been ren- 
dered habitual to the mind, will the rudi- 
ments of science be easy, and the progress 
delightful. A child who has been accus- 
tomed to pay attention to its perceptions, 
has received, from the various objects of 
sense^ a fund of ideas which are ready to 
be brought into use; these, by the power 
of association, assist the mind in forming 
new concejytions. C!hildren, who, either 
through the reprehensible neglect of their 
parents, or from some defect in their ori- 
ginal conformation, have n^ver made this 
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improvement of their perceptive faculties, 
are, and necessarily must be, slow in com-* 
prehending any subject. They want, as it 
were^ the first link of the chain, and have 
nothing whereon to fasten the new ideas with 
which you presait ibem. 

That this apparent dulness is frequently 
nothing more than the total disuse of that 
faculty of attention, without which, though 
the five senses be possessed in fiill perfec* 
tion, there can be no perception, is evident 
from this circumstance, viz. that when such 
diildren have their perceptions quickened 
by attention, this apparent stupidity gra- 
dually clears away, and the intellectual fa* 
culties appear often strong and vigorous. If, 
however, children of this description,N whose 
perceptions are either dull by nature, or 
Uunted through want of exercise, and who 
have consequently no stock of ideas, have 
information forced upon them ; it is ten to 
one, that they will conceive such a dislike to 
learning, as will make th^n continue dunces 
for.ever. 

c 5 
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That it is by means of the senses that 
ideas are first acquired, is a fact, which I 
apprehend to be now established beyond 
the reach of controversy. It has, for more 
than half a century, been generally admit- 
ted by philosophers ; but the lieKef of it 
has, as fai^ as I know, induced little addi- 
tional attention towards that period of life, 
when the knowledge acquired by the senses 
first begins to be communicated to the mind. 
The reason of this neglect is obvious. Me- 
mory extends not to those years of child* 
hood, when our first ideas were acquired. 
We can recollect the period when know- 
ledge was first communicated to us by 
6&ers, but of our previous conceptions 
we 'have no remembrance. We therefore 
look upon those first years as a sort of 
blank in our existence, and naturally con- 
sider them as the same with regard to our 
children. All our pains, all our attention, 
with respect to their minds, is therefore 
reserved for that period, when we think it 
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proper, that, according to custom, tfaey should 
begin to receive instruction. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a mother, 
who has never assisted her child in the ac- 
quirement of a single idea during infancy, 
expressing the utmost anxiety for its learn- 
ing to read. As soon as the age for tasks 
arrives, tasks must be given*, or the child is 
lost ! Thus is an invincible aversion to 
learning often inspired ; while if the tenth 
part of the pains then bestowed had been 
given at a more early period, curiosity 
would have^been awakened, and the mind 
would have been prepared for the recep* 
tion of further instruction. . The seed that is 
to bring fc»rth an hundred-fotd, must be sown 
in good, and in prepared ground. 

Let us now take a view of the manner 
in which the infant faculties unfolJ. It is 
probable, that as soon as a childT is capable 
of fixing its eyes upon an object, it acquires 
some idea of the object it beholds. These 
must be for a considerable time very, con- 
iused; the very notion of distance being 
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one that is acquired by the mind, and not 
the natural consequence of sight. To a 
child, or to a grown person born blind, 
but who has by an operation been restored 
to sight, every object appears to press upon 
the eye at an equal distance:^ nor is it 
till experience has taught the contrarjr^ 
that either the child, or the restored per- 
son, can be convinced of it. This acquired 
perception is very gradually attained, and 
probably remains imperfect till the child 
c^ run about; nor does it then extend to 
distant objects, few children of five or six 
years old being capable of making any dis- 

* The same may be observed in all other animals. 
I remember being once greatly surprised at seeing a 
young puppy, which I had put upon the table, deliber^* 
ately put its paw over, and consequently fall with vio- 
lence upon the floor : I then attributed this to want of 
dense. But an explanation of the theory of vision con- 
vinced me^ that the puppy did not perceive the carpet 
as a distant object. Were man to gain the use of his 
legs at as early a period of his life as the four-footed 
animals do, to what innumerable dangers would he be 
exposed ! In this, as in all the ordinances of nature, 
^we see the wisdom and the goodness of the great 
Creator. 
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tinctioh betwixt an object that is only half 'a 
mile, from those that are four or five miles 
distant. The same may be observed of 
people brought up in town : many inhabitants 
of the dty of London, in respect to the per- 
ception of the distance of remote objects, 
i^anaip children during life. 
. Ideas of. the distance of objects can only 
be obtained by experience ; but the means of 
our children's experience are in our hands* 
When a child of five or six months old fixeis 
its attention upon any object, it ought to be 
induced to view it at every dijSerent degree of 
distance, to examine it near, and |to look at it 
far off; and thus, by degrees, distinct ideas 
concerning it will be acquired. By some pains 
taken to fix these ideas in the mind, during 
the first two years of life, many fatal accidents 
might be prevented. 

From the want of experience, our own 
notions of perpendicular distance, as far 
as they are obtained from the eye, are 
imperfect. No wonder, then, that children 
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should be liable to so many fatal mistake^ 
concerning it. When a child's first 
notions upon this head are obtained by means 
of a severe fall, it is apt to produce a 
bad effect upon the mind, by inspiring that 
terror, the consequences of which I have 
already explained at large. This passion, 
as I have formerly shown, continues to 
i^rate upon the mind by means of asso- 
ciation, long after the cause that first pro* 
duced it is forgotten. I have known 
people who dared not look down a preci- 
pice; nay, some who dared not look from 
a high window, though perfectly conscious of 
their security. Is it not probable, that these 
false fears have originated in some strong im- 
pression of terror (the circumstance attend- 
ing which may be beyond recollection), though 
probably given by some foolish nurse, 
in order to deter her charge from running 
into danger ? 

As soon as the sight is perfect^ it musk 
behold the objects before iU But it is not 
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till capable of fiome degree of atteirtfon, 
that a child can have what I call a percep" 
tion of the object. This faculty of atten-^^ 
tion begins to display itself about the 
third or fourth month. In thriving, lively 
children, it is about this period very per- 
ceptible. Delightful it is to observe this 
dawn of intellect in the little innocent. 
Caught by some lively colour, some gay 
appearance, the eye fixes in eager though 
short-lived examination, commonly ending 
in a erow'of delight. The tone of nature 
ought then to be followed. Let the littlp 
creature be danced and tossed about, till 
both you and it are tired. But when again 
its grave looks denote a fixed attention, kt 
nonsense, I beseech, you, have a truce. Let 
ibe eternal bunch of keys be stSSJii nor endea- 
vour, by ill-judged interruption, to bre A the 
short reverie; but rather by submitting, if 
possible, the object of attention to the touch, 
give two senses an opportunity of judging^ 
instead of one. 
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At two months dd, a child is evidently 
capable of distinguishing betwixt a white 
ball and a black or brown one. But its 
perceptions must' have bee^ fiirthar 
opened, before it can observe any difference 
betwixt a ball covered with white leather 
and one of ivory. Every distinction which 
the mind can make, you may reckon a new 
idea acquired. It is in your power to 
multiply these ideas at a very early period. 
It is likewise unfortunately in the power 
of a foolish nurse to retard the natural 
progress of the mind, by perpetually in- 
terrupting its attention. A child that is much 
danced about, and much talked to, by a very 
lively nurse, has many more ideas than one 
that is kept by a silent and indolent person. 
A nurse should be able to talk nonsense iq 
abundance : but then she should be able to 
know when to stop.* 

* It has been observed to me by a Lady, who t6 un- 
eommon sense and penetration has united the advantage 
of much practical experience, that nothing tends more 
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Good tmnper and ncd^iij are such indis- 
peaasatie qualities, that if dthar be wanting 
in ks nurse, the child runs the risk of being 
deficient in wimal spirits, or of having its 
temper spoiled by improper treatment* 
Whether what are called Animal Spirits 
be the cause or the consequence of a rapid 
flow of ideas, it is not at present our 
business to inquire; it is sufficient for us to 
observe their inseparable connexion. Where- 
ever the animal spirits have received a 
fatal check in the period of infancy, the 
succession of ideas is slow, and the percept 
tions languid. In such children we may 
frequently observe a premature display of 
the powers of reflection t but seld(»n, very 



effectually to retard the progress of thelnfant faculties, 
than a custom prevalent with nurses, of keeping the 
child in a perpetual trot upoh the knee. Does the 
poor infant fix its attention upon an object? the knee 
is immediately in motion to prevent the possibility of its 
acquiring any idea from it. Does it show sjonptoms 
of displacency or distress? the trot goes on with 
redoubled velocity, till the little creature is stupefied 
into silence. 
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seldom does the unnatural maturity of this 
faculty produce any thing great or admirable. 
The laws of nature are immutable; nor can 
we ever expect success, if we reverse her wise 
decrees. 

A misfortune opposite to what has 
been above alluded to, is sometimes the 
consequence of an unusual flow of animal 
qpirits in infancy. I mean the loss of the 
capability of attention. This, I believe, always 
proceeds from improper managemefit in 
very early life ; for the most lively infants 
make the most early display of the faculty 
of attention, and would no doubt continue 
to exert it on the objects of perception, 
if they were not injudiciously diverted from 
the attempt. 

The more lively the flow of ideas, the 
more strongly is the mind impelled to 
increase their number. Hence proceeds that 
curiosity so remarkable in children; an 
engine more powerfiil in the hands of judi-* 
cious parents than the boasted fulcrum of 
the Syracusan philosopher. To direct this 
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euiiosity into proper channels^ should, from 
the dawn of intellect till its maturity, be the 
unceasing object of parental care. In early 
infancy, it must be exclusively directed to the 
acquirement of dear and distinct notions of the 
objects of perception* 

As soon as children acquire the use of 
speech, we may observe their number of 
ideas to increase with astonishing rapidity. 
As letters, when arranged upon paper, 
become the signs of words, so are words the 
signs of ideas; and as, in acquiring the 
knowledge of letters, we must learn to 
associate the idea of the sound of each letter 
with the written character, so in acquiring 
the use of words, we must associate the 
sound of each word with the idea it is 
meant to express* When we give a due 
degree of consideration to this curious fact, 
we shall be astonished at the number of 
words which a child of three years old has 
acquired. 

Let us see how many powers of the 
mind are necessary to the acquirement of 
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every word which is the sign of a distinct 
idea. There must be^ in the jint place, 
a distinct perception of the object, wMdb 
could never be obtained but by the exer- 
tion of the faculty of attention ; secondly, 
it must have been an object of conception; 
thirdly, of memory; fourthly, a conside^r- 
able d^;ree of judgment must have been 
exerted in discriminating the particular 
sound expressive of the idea; nnA, Jifthly, 
that sound must have been connected with 
the idea by the laws of association. 
Before the child can have pronounced the 
words mamma, papa, chair, table, &c. with 
appropriate meaning, all this intellectual 
process must have been gone through. 
How absurd is it, then, to imagine that 
this period of life is worthy of no atten* 
tion ! If the use of speech be, and to me it 
appears evident that it is, a means of fad<^ 
litating the acquirement of ideas, some 
pains ought to be bestowed on the attain- 
ment of distinct articulation. It has been 
observed to me by a judicious friaid, that 
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children are greatly aaiaisted in this process 
by teaching them, as soon as they acquire 
the use of speech, distinctly to pronounce 
the letters of the alphabet. This is seldom 
thought of tin children are taught their 
letters; their articulation is consequently 
sddom distinct till that period ; and it may 
be obsarved, that the articulation of those who 
never feam to read, is seldom distinct through 
life. 

The impressions made upon the mind 
through the medium of si^ht are, I 
believe, the chief source of ideas in the 
period of infancy. That they are not, 
however, the (mly source, is obvious from the 
attention which children pay to sound: 
and I am led to believe, that every thing 
which ha3 been said to jMPove the possibility 
of improving the perceptions of children 
with regard to objects of sight, may like- 
wise be applied to the perceptions of sound. 
As people who are blessed with good sight, 
must, when they open their eyes, of neces- 
sity see» so must all who have the organs 
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4rf hearing perfect, of necessity hear every 
noise that is made beside them. But as 
an object must be surveyed with some 
d^ree of attention^ before it can properly 
be said to be perceived ; so must a sound 
be listened to with some attention before 
its degree of intonation can be discrimi- 
nated. A person who has no ear for music^ 
hears the sound of a violin as well as 
the most critical connoisseur : the noise made 
upon the instrument is equally loud in the 
ears of both. To the one, it is a continued 
and irksome noise; to the other, when 
touched by a masterly hand, it emits 
sounds expressive of all the sentiments 
that can be felt by the human heart — 
now elevating the soul with emotions of 
sublimity, now melting it into tenderness. 
The sense of hearing is in these two 
persons equally acute; whence, then, pro- 
ceeds this amazing difference in their per-^ 
ceptions ? 

An examination of the faculty of atten- 
tion may, perhaps, give us some assistance 
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towards the solution of this difficulty; though 
the fiiller explanation of it must be reserved 
for the Letter on Taste. Where the organs 
of hearing are perfect, I believe it never 
happens, that a person who has been earlj 
accustomed to pay attention to musical notes, 
is found incapable of discriminating betwixt 
grave and acute sounds, or of marking the 
number of notes in a bar, which constitutes 
what is called Time. This is the work of 
attention. The pleasure derived from musical 
composition has another source. It is an 
emotion of taste ; and under that head we 
shall examine it. 

Some children appear to have much 
quicker perceptions than others. Where 
this faculty appears weak, great pains 
ought to be taken to invigorate it. The 
mind ought to be won to the examination 
of objects by every engaging art; nor 
should it be suffered to rest satisfied with 
such a slight and superficial survey, as 
may convey a false impression. It is by 
Treated and attentive examination, that* 
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children learn to perceive the diSSereiice 
betwixt inanimate objects which are pqt 
in motion, and sensitive nature. With- 
out some pains bestowed in teaching this 
distinction, children either learn to attach 
ideas of animation to mechanical motion^ 
or of insensibility to all living objects, that 
are inferior to the human size and figure. 
The first is the cause of a thousand focdish 
terrors, and the latter leads to many in&nt 
acts of cruelty. I have seen a child afraid 
of the wheels of its little chaise, when it saw 
them put in motion ; and known the work of 
a great clock, or the striking of a great bell, 
excite emotions of terror to an advanced 
period of life. Had the perceptions been in 
infancy exercised in examining the nature ot 
objects, these false fears could never have been 
engendered. 

On the other hand, if a child has not 
been accustomed to examine living objects^ 
and made sensible that every thing which 
lives has sensation, it may amuse itself 
with torturing the inferior animals^ till 
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habits of cruelty are deeply ifnplanted in the 
mind. 

So nicely interwoven are the moral feelings 
and the intellectual faculties of man^ that it 
is impossible effectually to improve the one, 
while the other is neglected or destroyed. In 
the cultivation of the perceptive faculties, we 
lay the foundation for that quick discernment, 
which is equally necessary in acquiring just 
notions of things, and in discovering the true 
path of moral rectitude. By the neglect of 
these faculties, we not only enfeeble the un- 
derstanding, but lay the foundation of those 
false associations, which extend their baleful 
influence to the affections of the heart. 

As it is by means of attention only that the 
perceptions can be improved, I shall proceed 
16 a more minute examination of this import- 
ant faculty in the following Letter. 
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LETTER IIL 

Attention. 

The Pofwer of Attention in improving the Perceptions^ 
•^The Velocity of its Operation so great as to render 
it frequently impercep^iUe. — The Influence of the 
Passions upon Attention.'^lllustratioHS by &- 
ample. 

To impress a conviction of the necessity 
of cultivating the faculty of Attention, 
nothing more is necessary, than to demons 
strate its being essential to the operation of 
every other faculty. 

The senses are the organs of informa* 
tibn to the mind: and upon their evidence 
the learned and the vulgar rely with equal 
confidence. Yet the clearness, and, in 
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many instances, the txuth of their evi- 
dence, depends upon the degrees of atten- 
tion that has been exerted. Where the 
exertion of attention has been habitually 
n^lected, the senses lose their vigour, and 
the perceptions become languid and con- 
fused;* but where, on the contrary, the 
perceptions have been exercised by atten. 
tion, they acqwre new stt^ngth, and are 
brought to a degree of perfection, which, 
in some instances, appears quite extraor-^ 
dinary. 

The truth of what is here advanced will 
appear beyond all dispute, when we con- 
sider, that people, who, from their peculiar 
avocatiiHis, as hunters, sailors, &c* are ha- 
bitually intent upon distant objects, be^ 
come capaUe <^ distinctly discerning ob* 

* It may be observed, that the lower order of ser- 
vants frequently appear dull of hearing ; and that withr 
out any defect in the organs of yision, they often do 
not see the objects before them ; nor, till considerable 
pains have been taken^ do they percme minute differ- 
ences with regard to the size and colour of objects^ or 
whether they be straight or crooked, Ac 
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jects at sucli an immense distance, an totally 
removes them from the sight of such aa 
have never been accustomed to make similar 
observations ; while^ on the other hand, 
those who have from early life been acpus* 
tomed to examine minute objecta near th^ 
eye, frequently become purblind. This defect 
evidently increases with the inca^ase erf 
luxury, which draws people together into 
cities, where children are brought up in igno- 
rance of all the sublime objects of nature, and 
have their sense of sight perpetually occupied 
in a narrow sphere.* 

I am aware of the objection that may be 
here started, on account of the formation 
of the eye; from which it appears, that 
short-sightedness must be the inevitaUe 
consequence of a certain degree of con- 
vexity. But why is this convexity con- 
fined to people in certain situations ? Why 

does it onljr^ appear in those whose pursuits 

■••.••» 
* Qtf^.«— May not the small and close type in whidi 
school-books are sometimes printed, be in this respect 
eictremely injurious? 
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and avocations demand minute attention? 
To a natural defect in the organs of irision, 
the child of the petlsant is as liable as the 
child of one in higher station; but seldom 
shall we meet with a short-sighted person, 
who has been from infancy accustomed to the 
observation of distant objects in the country. 
Does not this evince the wonder-working 
power of attention ? 

Those who enjoy the blessings of sight 
and bearing, receive through the medium 
of these senses so much information, that 
they pay little attention to the sense of 
feding. But when a person is deprived of 
sight, this sense becomes so necessary to^ 
wards the acquirement of ideas, that the 
attention is then turned towards it so ef- 
fectually, as to make it appear to the vul- 
gar like the acquirement of a new feense.. 
The skin of my hand is as fine, the nerves 
are as exquisitely susceptible^ as any bUiid 
person's whatever ; yet on feeling the sheet 
of paper- on which I write, with the ut- 
most attentipn of wjiich I am noiw capaiAe, 
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I cannot perceive any difference betwixt 
the part that is written, and the remainder 
of the page ; yet this, I know, would have 
been instantly distinguished by a blind lady 
with whom I was formerly acquainted. So ^ 
exquisite had the sense of feeling in this 
lady become, that I have, seen her thread 
a fine cambric needle with the utmost ease» 
the aperture of which could scarcely be 
discerned by my eye ; and so acute was her 
perception of quantity, that in running her 
hand along the front wall of a new apart- 
ment, she instantly discovered an error in 
placing the windows, which had totally 
escaped every other person. From this, "" 
and similar circumstances, I am persuaded^ 
that by attention the sense of touch might 
be made much more useful to us than it 
generally is. 

The sense of taste is originally equal in 
the peasant and the voluptuary. In the 
peasant it remains through life simple and 
uncultivated ; but in the votaries of luxury, 
it is, perhaps, the only perception that is 
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brought to any degree of perfection. Of 
all our senses, this of taste fiimishes the 
mind with the fewest ideas of reflection; 
the cultivation of it is therefore least essen- 
tial to the improvement of our intellectual 
faculties. Is it not, then, lamentable, to 
find the attention in early and in later life, 
so exclusively directed to the cultivation 
of this sense? The person who cannot 
distinguish, the difference of colours, must 
necessarily have indistinct conceptions of 
particular species of beauty. He who can- 
not extend his observation to distant ob- 
jects, must have his stock of ideas propor- 
tionally limited ; but though a man should 
not be able to distinguish betwixt the dif- 
ferent tastes of pai'snip and of turtle, the 
number of his ideas of reflection will suffer 
little diminution. The same attention that 
is bestowed in acquiring this delicacy of 
perception with regard to the palate, would,, 
in an equal degree, increase the percep- 
tions from all the^ other organs of sensa- 
tion. And the only reason why the habit 
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of attention is more easily acquired in the 
one instance than in the other, is, that 
attention is in the one case stimulated by 
appetite, while, in the other, it has no such 
stimulus. 

This naturally leads us to consider the 
operation of the passions upon the faculty, 
of attention. This operation I conceive 
to be mutual ; the passions rouse attention, . 
and attention increases passion by a sort of 
re-action. ^ 

By attention the existence of every passion 
is prolonged in an unnatural degree. Where- 
ever the attention is necessarily divided be- 
twixt the object of passion and other object^ 
its force soon diminishes. No person, who is 
under the necessity of earning a subsistence, 
is in any danger of djring either of grief or 
love. 

Where selfishness predominates, we shall 
find the attention perpetually alive to every 
minute circumstance that can in any wise 
afiect the ease, health, or comfort of the 
person concerned; while that which affects 
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the ease, health, or comfort of others, is 
totally ovedooked. Where the attention 
is thus exclusively turned to self, it never 
fails to create a susceptibility of feeling, 
which deceives the mind into an opinion 
of its own exquisite sensibility. But what 
is the sensibility that is not under the in- 
fluence of benevolence? Let those who 
pique themselves upon the possession of 
this amiable quality, try it by the test I 
have given. Let them observe, if then* 
attention is as mucli alive to whatever can 
affect the feelings of others, as to what- 
ever, even remotely, concerns themselves. 
Let them estimate their- feelings by the 
manner in which they Jeel for the trouble 
and uneasiness they create to those around 
them. If attention be turned to lessen 
this trouble, and to alleviate this uneasi-< 
ness, with as much ardour as it is engaged 
in lessening and alleviating what comes 
home to self, it will produce that legitii 
mate ' sensibility,- which is bom of benevo- 
lence. But where self is the great, the 
D 5 
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only object of attention^ sensibility and self* 
ishness may be considered as syppnjrmous* 

By the attention which a delicate state 
of health demands^ a disposition to sdf* 
ishness is .frequently produced ;— another 
proof in favour of my argument, as it 
shows the power which attention has oyer 
the affections of the heart. When directed 
towards others by pity, love, gratitude^ 
or any of the sympathetic emotions, it in-» 
creases the disposition to benevolencec 
When exclusively devoted to the study of 
selfish gratification, it augments the spirit 
of selfishness. Hence the necessity of 
teaching children to pay attention to 
others. 

I have, in the former volume, given 
some instances of the operation of selfish- 
ness in those who are the slaves of terror. 
Let us now observe the power of this pas- 
sion in quickening the faculty of atten- 
tion. 

The strongest facts brought forward by 
the advocates of natural antipathy, all go 
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to prove, that persons under the influence 
of such antipathies have a sort of instinct 
tire knowledge of the presence of the ob- 
jects of their aversion. As for instance ; a 
person who has a natural antipathy to a 
cat, will immediately discover when one 
is in the room^ even though^ it should be 
effectually hid from his sight. The same 
species of sagacity I once saw in a lady, 
who had an antipathy to dead birds. Soon 
after entering the parlour of a friend's 
house, where she went on a morning visit, 
she grew sick, and instantly declared that 
there must be a dead bird in the room. 
The bird-cage was immediately examined, 
and poor Dickey found dead at the bottom 
of the cage ! I at that time became a con- 
vert to the doctrine of antipathies, and 
should probably have remained so ever 
after, had I not been led to reflect on the 
power of attention in the seeming improve- 
ment of the faculties. On considering this 
subject, it appeared to me, that if the 
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sense of feeling can, by the power of ha- 
bitual attention, convey those nice percep- 
tions of the surfaces of body, which, to 
people who have not thus exercised their 
attention, appear astonishing and incom- 
prehensible; why might not attention (sti- 
mulated, as it must be in these instances^ 
by the impulse of aversion) produce a like 
lively perception of smell? That a person 
who has had his attention frequently thus 
directed, may be able to perceive a certain 
effluvia which escapes the observation of 
others, is no more extraordinary, than that 
a bUnd person should be able to distinguish 
colour by the touch. 

I am too well aware of the taste for the 
wonderful that prevails on vulgar minds> 
to expect any of that description to enter 
into this mode of reasoning. To minds of 
a higher order, therefore, do I now address 
myself; and sincerely hope I shall one day 
have the pleasure of seeing the subject en- 
tered upon and pursued by those who are 
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equal to the investigation. To men of 
science who are intimately acquainted with 
the human frame^ the subject must be par- 
ticularly interesting. It is they only who 
can determine, how far this power of 
attention may explain the apparent effects 
produced by charms, and all the long et 
cetera of fooleries, which have in every 
age abused the credulity of mankind.^— 
Should it appear that the wonderful cures 
effected by animal magnetism, tractors, and. 
such like inefficient causes, may reaUy be 
explained by the phenomena of attention, 
it will tend to raise the importance of our 
present subject. And I confess, I 9m the 
more sanguine on this point, upon con- 
sidering that the efficacy of all these 
wonder-working charms seems entirely to 
depend on the attention of the public ; and 
that, like the hysteric fits of fine ladies, they 
cease to operate the moment they cease to be 
observed. 

Attention is not only necessary to the 
improvement of our perceptive, but is 
1 
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essential ta the operation of all our intel* 
lectual, faculties. How much memorj 
depends upon it is known to all. By 
habitual exerdse its operation becomes so 
quick, as to require, in some instances^ no 
inconsiderable degree of reflection to make- 
us sensible of its having actually been* 
exerted. 

Profess^ Stewart, with that enlight- 
ened penetration which characterizes all^ 
his observations^ has traced the operation- 
of attention in some of those actions 
which philosq)hers had formerly cona* 
dered as mechanical. He has, I think, 
most satisfactorily proved, that the most 
rapid performer in music must necessarily 
pay attention to every note he plays,, 
though his attention is so evanescent as to 
leave no consciousness of its exertion.* 
I cannot pretend to improve upon his 
illustrations; but I may be permitted to^ 

* See Elements of the Philosophy of the Huxnaiii 
Mind. 
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give an example mcnre familiar to mj own isex, 
than those which he has adduced. 

Knitting is a work which we see per^ 
fonned with so mnch ^se, hy old people 
and ch]ldren> that it must surely be a very 
simple operation. But let us observe the 
various obfects to which, in the process 
of learning this simplest of the arts, we 
must necessarily pay a separate and minute 
attention. We must first attend to the 
position of the needles ; then to the thread; 
which must be twisted round the ring* 
finger of the right hand with a proper degree 
of tightness. Attention is then callied to 
the needle, with which the stitch is to be 
Ufted: then to the act of passing the 
thread over it by the fore-finger of the 
right hand ; and while the thread is by the 
right hand needle returned through the 
loop, or stitch, ^ attention must be paid to 
the needle on the left, lest in relinquishing 
the loop others should be dropped. Com- 
plicated as this seems in desoription, habit 
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renders the operation so easy as to be 
performed mechaiiicallj. I, arid many others 
who have been taught to knit in early life, 
can carry on this work while reading books 
that seem to require undivided attention: 
so little reason is there to be afraid of over- 
straining this power by varying its modes of 
exercise. 

In the modern systems of education, 
attention is indeed exercised from a very 
early period; but it is exercised on objects 
which cripple its' powers. Words are forced 
upon it, while it ought to be attaining 
strength and quickness, by examining what 
the senses present to it. I would have 
much greater hopes of a child, who, at 
three or four years old, could distinctly tell 
me. the names of all the flowers in the 
garden, or of all the trees in a hedge-row, than 
of one who at the same age could repeat 
a Greek or Latin ode. * This latter would 
nevertheless be regarded as a prodigy, and 
high and great would be the expectations 
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fonned of such an extraordinary geniuisk 
Let us examine the grounds of these expecta- 
tions. 

The faculty of attention^ which may be 
considered as a key to all the faculties, has, 
in the case of the young scholar, b^en forced 
upon an exercise by which none of the senses, 
except the sense of hearing, none of the 
faculties, excepting that of memory, could 
possibly reap any advantage. It must be 
panted that the attention which must necesr 
sarily have been given to the sounds, of the 
words, would in future render his perception, 
with regard to such sounds, mQre accurate; 
and tlus is doubtless gaining something. But 
it is the sum total of all the benefit received- 
Nor would the acquirement have been 
greater, had the ode which he was taught 
to repeat been given in his native tongue : 
while the meaning was beyond his compre- 
hension, he could gain nothing more by learn- 
ing to jrepeat the sounds of English words, 
than by repeating the sounds of Greek and 
Latin ones. The only use of the exercise 
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in either instance, is to quicken t&e per* 
ception with regard to such sounds, and to 
form the organs to their utterance; an 
advantage not to be despised; and which, 
though the only advantage that can possi- 
bly result from teaching children to repeat 
words without ideas, we are very apt to 
overlook, in our foolish admiration of the 
performance. 

When we have excited attention to the 
sound of words, the task of committing 
them to memory is performed with great 
facilityo This is no indication of uncom* 
mon talents. Nor is it^ by confining atten- 
tion to such objects, or by compelling it 
into this direction, that the talents bestowed 
by nature oan be so nourished as to have 
any chance of coming to perfection. In 
early infancy, attention ought not to be 
exdusivejiy given to perceptions of one 
particular class ; it ought to be habitually 
exercised on all. It is from" objects of 
sight that we derive the greatest number 
of our ideas; it is therefore by cultivating 
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attention to tbese objects, that we shall 
most eflFectually expand the germ of intel- 
lect, and at the same time strengthen its 
powers. In calling the attention to the 
examination of visible objects, we are 
happily assisted by that curiosity, which even 
in the dawn of intellect is obvious in the 
in&nt mind. When this curiosity calls 
forth attention, let us not counteract the 
wise designs of nature; let us rather be 
assisting in bringing to perfection the plan 
which she has in a manner ricetched.^ In the 
examination of sengdbie ol^ts, let all the 
senses be duly exercised, that the indistinct 
ideas received through the medium of one of 
the senses, may be fully cleared and explained 
by the others. 

Here is a ball of white cotton, there is 
one covered with white leatJier^ and there 
another of ivory; not only sight, but feel- 
ing, and hearing, must be exercised, before 
a child can discriminate the properties that 
constitute their essential differences. In 
doing this, how many powers of the mind 
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must be employed, in all of which attention is 
implied as an essential ! 

As the sphere of observation enlarges, 
the objects of attention multiply on every 
side ; upon these the judgment now b^ns 
to be frequently exercised, and the rudi* 
ments of invention appear. The most 
effectual aid which we c^n give to the 
progress of these powers, is to provide for 
their proper exercise. The child who is 
for ever cooped up in a nursery, and who 
has no other objects whereon to exerdse 
its curiosity and attention, save a few 
pretty painted toys, vrill soon have its 
curiosity checked, and its power of attention 
weakened. Iii these circumstances, neither 
judgment nor invention can be expected to 
display themselves at an early period. They 
are both constantly anticipated by provident 
care of the attendants, in whom it would be 
a breach of duty to let little master have the 
trouble of acting or thinking in any instance 
for himself. 

Nor where the circumstances of parents 
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happily forbid the attendance of a train of 
mercenary mind-perrerters, are the children 
aiwayis permitted to reap the advantage of 
their situation. Too often have I beheld the 
budding intellect as effectually nipped by the 
injudicious anticipations of an indulgent 
Baother, as it could have been by the most 
Ibcdish nursery-maid. ' Children who are ' ac- 
customed to this species of constant toper- 
intendence and prevention, have no induce- 
ment to the acquirement of those habits of 
atteirtion, which I confer as the basis of all 
intellectual improvement. 

** You can't open that pretty box, love; 
** come to me, and I will do it for you. See ! 
** what nice comfits there are in it ! *' The 
box is opened, the comfits are eaten, and 
mantma again screws on the lid. — Pleased 
with the novelty, little master again desires 
to have it opened, and again she complies with 
his request. The requeM, or rather command, 
is again repeated, and complied with ; tiQ 
mamma grows tired, and then she declares 
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that the nknghiy box will not openmy mofet 
The ill-humour which succeeds is sUfled faj 
more comfits from her pocket, of the pocne 
cMd is coaxed to resume the string by which 
the painted horse is dragged round the rocmu 
All this I have seen^ and similar oocurrraces 
may be in every one's recollection. Let «• 
3eehowthe same circumstance i^ managed bjr 
a judicious mother. 

<' Here is a pretty box» mamma ; but it 
*^ won't open, all that I can do." 

" That box, my dear, won't open by fiwpoe ; 
*^ the lid is screwed (m, and it must be turned 
<' in such a manner as to take cmt the screw. 
' " Observe. There—it is opened-— now see 
'^ how the part that fixes is cut in the manner 
" of a screw." 

" O ! yes, now I understand it ; for I re- 
<^ member what papa tcdd me one day ahout 
" the cork-screw, when I was looking at it : 
" but I thought there was no use of screws bu4 
" to draw corks." 

" All screws are made upon the same 
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^ pkn, or princiide^ as it is called ; wiH yott 
•* Temember that word ? ** 

'< Yies^ mamma ; but whi^ else is there 
/* besVles c<»*k-screw$» and sarewJids for 
^* comfit iMXKes?'' 

'* Many things, my loye> are made upon tl^ 
^' same principle. A piece of furniture that 
*^ is just by you^ is made upon the princi^^ 
^^ g£ the screw ; and if you wiJl find it out^ I 
^' mil give you a kiss.'* 

^^ I see ! I see ! it is the stool on which my 
'^ sister sits at the piand-forte. It turns and 
" rises just like the lid of this box." 

This scene I have likewise witnessed* 
Does it require any argument to prove 
which of these children would be most 
likely to pay attention to the objects of 
perception? Can we be at any loss to 
determine, which would be the best prepared 
for receiving instruction at that period, when, 
in the minds of unthinking peofde, instruction 
oHnmences ? 

Woi:^ we permit ourselves to be in- 
structed by experience, we would not 
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expect that where the perceptions have been 
suffered to become dull and faint for want 
of exercise, the mind can make great or 
Sudden progii^ess In learning. When a poor 
child, who has never had a distinct idea of 
any object, not even of those with which 
it has been from in&ncy familiar, is all at 
once compelled to pay attention to the 
form and sounds of the words that com- 
pose a lesson, it cannot fail to be disgusted 
with its task. But this disgust may be 
conquered. An artful teacher may, by a 
proper application of the incentives of 
emulation, pride, hope of reward, or fear 
of punishment, produce such habits of 
attention as may sufficiently answer his 
purpose; and the child may appear, to 
undisceming eyes, an admirable scholar. 
The mind may nevertheless remain all this 
while weak and inefficient In all that it 
has acquired, it has no natural property ; 
nor can it convert the acquirements it has 
made to any use. We are surprised that 
persons possessed of loads of knowledge 
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should speak and act so foolishly as they 
sometunes do. We might as well wonder 
that the Jackdaw who stole a half-crown 
piece, did not lay it out in purchasing bread 
or barley ! It is not merely being in pos- 
session of a certain sum of knowledge, 
that wiU give judgment, or discernment. 
These are inherent qualities; knowledge 
may improve, but it cannot create them ; 
nay, I am verily persuaded that in our ill- 
judged anxiety to fill the mind with what 
we call knowledge, we often weaken or 
destroy those faculties, without the aid of 
Which it can make no use of the knowledge 
it acquires. By assiduously cultivating the 
faculty of attention in early infancy, we 
do more towards laying the foundation of 
a wise and useful character, than if we 
were to cram all we know into its little 
brains. The children of a sensible mother 
have all their faculties so judiciously exer- 
cised, that their minds are ever in a state 
of preparation for ,the reception of new 
ideas. Every field-flower which they gather 
TOL. ir. E 
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ia their walks, every , pebble wbich tfaejr 
{Ack up in their road» will be rendered « 
souroe of new ideas to tfaeir tender iniiid& 
Curiositf wiJl be thus awakened ; it wHl be 
gradually turned to higher directs, and 10 
judiciously gratified as to lay the founda- 
tion of a love of knowledge, the fisst £tep 
to aH improvement Reading will then ibe 
tait^t with ease, and considered by tlie 
chil^n as a ^vitege rather than as a task. 
The command of attention having been 
already attained, it will be ready to obey 
the call; and having been habitually eioer* 
dsed on all the olyects of perception, wiM 
without difficulty a^y to those new ob- 
jects &om which new ideas are now to be 
acquired. 

But^ it may perhaps be said, as all ane not 
equally endowed by nature, the facuUy af 
attention may not in ev^^y instcmce be capa- 
ble of cultivation. 

Far from consi^ring all to be bom with 
the same ^degree of inteUectual capacity, I 
believe that there is as great a differeDce 
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Rgard to the strength and rigour of the 
flffientai facultieB, as with regard to the strength 
and Tigoiir of the corporeal frame. 

But as a stout and[ well formed infant 
may be rendered puny, rickety, and un- 
healthy, by unpropa* treatment, so may 
the meotal focukies be, by bad manage- 
ment, deprived of all their native energy, 
and rendered siddy and diseased through 
life. 

When the mental distortion thus pro- 
duced is extremely obvious and disgust- 
ing, even those who are least accustomed 
to reflection are iqpt to suspect that there 
must have been something wrong in the 
education. Were we to carry on our in- 
splines with greater accuracy of obserra- 
tion, I am persuaded we shoidd, in many 
instances, percave that the imbedlity> 
which we at first view are apt to consider 
as a natural defect, has in reality had the 
same source ; and that the faculties which 
now appear in a state of decrepitude, have 
E S! 
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been reduced to that state, either from 
want of early nourishment, or other species 
of mismanagement. But where will the 
folly, which has been the consequence, of 
this mismanagement, be arrested ? Naiture 
has provided for the preservation of a cer- 
tain degree of strength, beauty, and pro- 
portion, in the species, by ordaining that 
where these are greatly deficient, the race 
shall soon become extinct; but the race 
of fools may, ala^! be multiplied without 
end. 

The utmost care that can be bestowed 
on the improvement of the perishable 
fabric, can add but little to its strength; 
whereas the niind — ^the immortal, the im- 
perishable part — ^is happily so formed, as 
to be susceptible of progressive improve- 
ment through the ages of eternity. The 
management and care of these glorious 
faculties, in the important period of their 
development, is consigned to mothers. By 
the direction which the mother thinks fit 
to give to the faculty of attention in the 
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first yeiars of life, the future character will 
in a great measure be decided. She has 
it in her power to impair the faculties by 
neglect, or to strengthen and invigorate 
them by proper exercise. If she is rich 
and vain, she may effectually counteract 
nature, and after having permitted all the 
faculties to lie dormant, may call on the 
reasoning powers, and pay for their answer- 
ing by substitute ; for where the preparatory 
faculties have been neglected, reason will 
never bring them to maturity. If she is 
truly wise, she will be content to follow 
the progress of nature, and to cultivate all 
the faculties in the order in which nature 
brings them forth. - It is in not attending to 
her wise regulations, that all our errors in 
education originate. Let us study her laws, 
and in them admire the blessed provision 
which the Divine Source of all perfection has 
made for the happiness and improvement of 
his rational offspring ! 

Before I take leave of this important 
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faranch of our «rf>ject, I wish to fnpfmt 
to jow consideration a lew dlMervatioiii 
upon the nature of those tfabis of thought, 
which from the first gMmmerings of wemat^ 
to the latest period of ^dstenc^ flow 
through the mind in m never-ceafling em^ 
rent. Every articte that courses tUs 
perennial streiun, has been an ol^eet of 
previous attention; and from its jj^revmling 
materials, every porsoo may, i^on sel& 
examination, learn to what class of olgedi 
the attention ha» been ehiefly direeiked. 
Joy and grief, complacency and resest* 
ment, each introduce trams of ideas of cor» 
respondent complexion. While tine mwd 
is agitated by any c^ these emotioiis^ the 
attaition cannot be turned to indifiemt 
objects without a violent effinrt; and if 
these ^notions frequently are introduced 
in early life, we need not expect that tiie 
effort ever will be made. Hence the; iaa- 
portance of preserving the tender mind 
from the dcnoiinion of passion ; hence the 
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]Mcessit]r of exerting our uimost endeavours^ 
to conquer in infancy those unruly desires 
arising firom the gratification of sdf-wiB^ 
which gire a direction to attention un- 
fftvourable to the culture of all the mental 
Acuities. 

If the trains of thought^ which in our 
waking hours incessantly flow through 
the^mind^ depend upon the nature of the 
objects to which we c^efly direct our at- 
tention, it uppesats of the utmost omse- 
quence to our success in education, to turn 
the attention to such objects as may intro-^ 
dttce trains of thought unconnected with any 
violent emotion. This is the great advantage 
of the pursuit of science : where it fortunately 
happens, that the attention is thus directed 
in early life, the \mruly passions will not 
gain a premature admission into the youthful 
bosom. 

Where the attention has been early en- 
gaged in fiction, it will not, without great 
diflSculty, be turned to realities. It is the 
business of fiction to excite emotion; the 
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mind delights in this excitement; and 
where it is frequently produced, whatever 
is destitute of it will appear insipid. If, 
then, we would have the attention engaged 
in the service of the intellectual faculties, 
and the faculties employed in the search 
of truth, we must carefully abstain fix)m 
introducing emotions unfavourable to our 
design. From the direction which is given 
to the power of attention, the trains of 
thought will derive their colouring; and 
the character will ultimately partake of their 
complexion. 

On the truth of what has been here ad- 
vanced, every person who reflects on the 
operations of his own mind is competent 
to defcide. No one who has been accus- 
tomed to this reflection, can be insensible 
of the power which the attention has over 
the mind, in introducing trains of ideas 
corresponding to the objects upon whi(:h 
it has been engaged. The more philoso- 
phical the mind, the closer the chain of 
association by which these trains of thought 
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ere linked together ; but the lively and the 
serious, the philosophical and the unthink^ 
ing, are alike liable to receive impressions 
from the present objects of employment. 
He to whom this secret of the human heart 
was open; He who formed the mind, and 
intimately knew its various propensities; 
foresaw the consequence of permitting the 
chain of ideas, naturally introduced by the 
business, the pleasures, and the pursuits of 
life, to remain unbroken. He foresaw, that 
by this means the heart must soon be alien- 
ated from its Maker. His wisdom provided 
the remedy. " Remember the seventh day 
^ to keep it holy^ was one of the first in- 
junctions given to the human race : and a 
little reflection will convince us, how ad- 
mirably this decree was suited to that law of 
our nature, which I have above endeavoured 
to explain. 

If our present occupation necessarily 
engages our attention^ and our attention 
introduces trains of ideas allied to its ob- 
ject, it necessarily follows, that, in order 
£ 5 
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to recall the attention to a contemj^tioB 
of whatever is remote from the genend 
objects c^ pursuit) a total change c^ em* 
ployment is the most effectual means thift 
eould possibly be devised. With the rest 
that by the Divine appointment tock place 
on the seventh day, the ideas of infimt^ 
wisdom, power, and goodness, manifested 
in the creation of the world, were inevita- 
bly associated. A sense of the Divide 
presence was thus kept alive in the mind 
of man; and as long as this salutary insti* 
tutidn was duly observed, the trains of 
thought which it excited, failed not to pro^ 
duce obedience to the Divine commands. 
To this truth the history of the Old Testa- 
ment gives ample evidence. We there seei 
that at whatever period the observation erf 
the sabbath fell into disuse^ the knowledge 
of the one true God, and obedience to his 
mond laws, were equally forgotten. Nor 
where it was observed most punctually> 
was the observance of any use, when the 
associations that were at first connected 
3 
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with it, were changed into a gk)6iny and 
illiberal superstition. Such was the case at 
the time of our Sariour's appearance; but 
&r from bdbiig abrogated by him, ^^ who 
^^ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil,'' 
iim instittttioii, founded cm the nature of 
the human mind, and coeval with its creatiem, 
must continue oUigatory till the nature of 
the hunma mind is changed. Frma die 
poiod of our Saviour's deatii, it presents 
associations still more interesting to the heart 
than the ideas of creating power. It is to us 
a . pafpetual memorial of an entrance into a 
state oif eternal happiness ; a Returning festival 
of gratitude and joy ! 

Addressmg myself to professed Chris* 
ttans, I should not have thought it neces* 
aary to si^ so much upon this subject, if I 
bad not (dbs^*ved the erroneous ideas con* 
ceming it winch now prevail. What harm 
is there in ddng this ? What sin is there 
in that? is the common answa* to every 
objection against pursuiiig the pleasures ov 
the business of life on Sunday. From the 
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scope of my argument it wilt appear^ that 
the harm and the sin arises from perpetuat- 
ing trains of thought, foreign to all that is 
of real importance to our eternal .welfare. 
Such a total change of employment on 
every seventh day, as will serve to break 
these associations which tie pur hearts to 
the world, and to introduce trains of 
thought favourable to devotional senti- 
ment, to self-examination, to humility, and 
benevolence, cannot be deemed a matter 
of small importance ; and most earnestly 
would I recommend it to parents to ac- 
custom their children fix)m infancy to this 
change. The change of employment ought, 
indeed, to be so managed as to produce 
deUght ; which it will never do, if Sunday 
be made a day of wearisome idleness, or of 
gloomy restraint. Let it be a day of love, 
of cheerfulness, of familiar intercourse with 
your children. Let their little hearts be led 
to rejoice in Him who made them. Turn 
their attention to observe his goodness in 
the wori^s of creation and providence. 
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Make them sensible of the benignity which 
decreed a day of rest to those inferior animals 
which are so useful to man rand by every 
means in your power endeavour to introduce 
upon the day set apart for the service of God, 
those trains of thought which are connected 
with the emotions of delight and gratitude. 

It has been already observed, how far 
our associations are influenced by time and 
place. By this law of the human mind, 
the advantages attending public worship will 
be sufficiently explained. Every prayer to 
God for Divine grace to assist us in 
conquering the evil dispositions to which 
we are, alas ! too pr(»)e, introduces associa- 
tions favourable to virtue ; and if any par- 
ticular hour of the day is habitually thus 
employed, the return of that hour will intro- 
duce these associations to the mind. Hence 
thie advantages of devoting the morning to 
religious exercises. The train of thoughts 
introduced by these is the best preservative 
against temptation. $ 
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I leare ]rcm to pursue the subject in your 
own reflections ; and be assured, that it is 
worthy of fiur more serious investigation than 
has now been bestowed upotk it. 
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LETTER IV. 



Of the Faculty of Conception* — Its Nature and Use 
shown to be different from Memory i^jr<m. Imagina- 
tion,^^Its Operation necessary towards the Acquire^ 
ment tyftlear and accurate Ideas^'^Haw to he improved 
in early Lift in Children (^ opposite Tempers.'-^h^ 
servatUms. 



I NOW proceed to show the necessity of 
bestowing scmie pains in the cultivation of 
that faculty of the mind, which enables us 
not only to retain distinct notions <^ the 
objects we have seen, heard, &c. but like- 
wise enables us, by combining these ideas, 
to form notions of objects we have never 
seen : for instance, the baU (or due) of 
white cotton that is now before me on the 
table, to me is an object of perception. 
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You, perhaps, have no such object in view ; 
but no sooner do I mention it, than you 
have a conception of its appearance. 
Neither of us, perhaps, ever saw a ball of 
gold thread of equal size ; but both of us can 
conceive it ; and could conceive it, had we 
never seen such a thing as gold thread in 
our lives. By our perceptions we have 
obtained an idea of gold ; by these, like- 
wise, we have learned the nature of 
ductility and tenacity. We are told, that 
gold is sufficiently ductile and tenacious to be 
drawn out into the finest threads ; and this 
we can conceive, although we never saw 
it done. Of ductility and tenacity we may 
have a just notion from experience, though 
we may be unacquainted with the terms by 
which these properties are expressed ; but if 
we have no such notion, it is not an acquaint- 
ance with the terms that will lead us to a 
conception of the possibility of converting a 
piece of hard and heavy metal into flexible 
wire or thread. 
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Hence appears the -importance of acquir- 
ing habits of accurate perception ; since upon 
the distinctness of our perceptions, the clear- 
ness of our apprehension evidently depends. 
Attention is equally indispensable to both 
faculties. From an habitual want of at- 
tention in examining the objects of our ex- 
ternal senses, arise erroneous conceptions ; 
hence false associations are formed, tending 
to mislead the judgment and pervert the 
reason. 

That mind which can most justly and ac- 
curately reflect the images of its former per- 
ceptions, is best prepared for the exercise of 
all its higher faculties. 

What I have here said of conception you 
will perhaps think is, in some respects, 
equally applicable to memory. You will, 
however, please to observe, that there is this 
difference betwixt them — ^memory is em- 
ployed upon the past, while conception in- 
cludes no idea of time whatever. 

Where there is no accuracy of concep- 
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tUm, the power of memory is c^ vasy Iktle 
use. We daily see instances of peo|)le who 
remember things as if it were by halves^ 
and in their repetition g£ the observations^ 
or of the occurrences that have been related 
by others, they go on floundering from error 
to error, and without any intention to de- 
cdive, are perpetually guilty of the most 
flagrant misrepresentation. Hence arise 
many, if not all, o£ those petty strifes^ jeor- 
lousies, and resentments, which are most 
inimical to the happiness of social life* 

As without just and accurate conceptioiit 
the true meaning of an author can never 
be discovered ; to persons who labour under 
this confusion of ideas, reading, instead of 
being a source of improvement, is the vary 
reverse. Unhaiq[)y the author, whose writ* 
ings are subjected to the criticism of readart 
of this class ! From the confusion of thdr 
own ideas, they are for ever mistaking w 
perverting the meaning of others; and 
totally unconscious of their own want of dis-^ 



oevmaeBt^ they scvuple boI to decide and 
to proiKmnce with confideBce upon what they 
donc^t uziderrtMid 

The imnd whose conceptioiks are in general 
dear and accurate, will not be forward in 
proBOunckig a decisive opinion^ npcm a slight 
and partial investigation of any subject what* 
ever: it is misconception that» in many in- 
atancesy givet; rise to {xrejodice and to in^ 
jastice. 

As aceurate eonception is alike necessary 
to the acquirement of knowledge^ and to the 
practiee ci candour and humility, I shall 
■sake BO apcdogy for dwelling upon the sub- 
ject at some length ; pointing out tiie causes 
£rom whidi, as I apprdiend, a defideiicy in 
this faculty generally proceeds ; and giviz^ 
audi faints as may be useful to its improve* 
BKnt in early life* 

This facuhy in a particular manner par- 
takes of the dispositions of the mind. It 
accordawith the tone of the passions; and 
as these incUne to the cheerful or the melan- 
diofy, the coDceptiotts will generally be found 
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to be lively or languid. What gives strength 
to thi^ conclusion is, that upon subjects which 
correspond to the tone of the affections, the 
apprehension of the dullest person is suffi* 
ciently acute. 

A selfish person, whose idea» upon every 
other subject are languid and confused, will 
have a clear and distinct discernment of 
all that relates to self-interest. I have known 
those who cduld not by any means be made 
to comprehend the simplest proposition 
upon any subject of science ; whose ideas of 
the affairs, the feelings, and the interests of 
others were so faint and languid as to be 
with difficulty recalled; who nevertheless, 
had such dear and accurate conceptions upon 
whatever promised to gratify their own 
avarice or ambition, that they could, in these 
points, enter with ease into the most elaborate 
disquisition, pursue the most intricate chain 
of reasoning, or follow the longest series of 
calculations. It is evident from hence, that 
the dulness of conceptions upon other subjects 
was not the defect of nature, but originated 
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in the predominance of selfishness ; a proof 
that complete selfishness, wherever it prevails, 
engrosses the powers of attention. 

And here let it be remarked, that in all 
the selfish and dissocial passions, such as 
enyy, jealousy, rancour, &c. the flow of the 
ideas is dull and languid ; and that wherever 
these passions i»*edominate, the conceptions 
are never strong and livdy. How great, 
then, is the folly of parents, who, while they 
wish their children to be possessed of wisdom 
and knowledge, pay no attention to the 
birth of those passions which present the 
most insuperable bar to the accomplishment 
of their wishes ! 

Pride is a passion not particularly at- 
tached to any peculiar tone of disposition. 
It attacks the lively and the serious, the 
selfish and benevolent; but its operation 
upon the powers of conception, iit these 
opposite characters, is essentially different. 
In strong and vigorous minds, pride some- 
times stimulates to the desire of knowledge. 
In this case, it adds strength to the power 
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of conceptioa; attention is then exerted* 
md exerted wiHi effect. By meiBs of tins 
passion operating on an ardent ndnd, tike 
task of instruction may doubtless be ren- 
dered easy to the tutor. By hin^ there* 
fatae, whose sole object is to gife bis pnpil 
knowledge, pride must be considefed hi 
the Ugfat of an usefiil auxiliary. To Ibose 
who consider the perfecticm oi the mond 
character as an olgect oi still greater impcnt* 
ance than the attainment of any, or eveA of 
an, the intellectual aocomplisfaments, pride 
will appear in other colours ; nm* will iliey 
wish their diildren to pluck of the tree of 
knowledge, like our first parents, at the sug- 
gestion of a fiend? 

Where pride unites itsdf to ^e tinnd 
and low-spirited, the aj^rdiensions will 
»ever foe found livdy or vigorous, excqit* 
ing on sudi subjects as ccnrespcmd with 
the tone of the accordant passions. Wldle 
upon such minds the recital of goeat and 
noMe actions, instances of the most exalted 
generosity, and of the most dtsinterested 
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benerd-ence, make littie or «o inqpresnon, 
the conceptions are Urely witk regard to 
the slightest indicatkm of contempt ; tiiey 
are vigorous in the representation of uijiuy 
br injustice; and wherever jaide or sdf- 
love are concerned, they are uncommonly 
vivid. 

Where a tendency to envy or malignity 
pervades the mind, tiie concepticm will be 
languid with regard to all that is sublime 
or beautiful, eitter in moral acticms or sen- 
timent; whilst with eagle eye it will dis- 
cern evwy biemish. This, as has been 
ak^eady hinted, is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the direction given to attention ; 
for in that direction alone will the concep- 
tions be vigorous. 

Far then £nmi applauding, as a proof of 
genius, an extreme quickness of discern- 
ment witli regzxd to what is faulty or 
absurd, we may fairly consider k as a habit 
no less injurious to the expansion of the 
mental powers, than to <3ie delicacy of Hhe 
moral fading. 
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Wiadj it has been ordered by nature^ 
that the power of conception should appear 
in the mind at so early a period, as to 
admit of its being cultivated to some de- 
gree of perfection, before the dissocial 
passions have any abiding influence in the 
heart. The more this faculty is exercised 
upon material objects in early life, the less 
chance will these passions have of gaining 
an ascendency. The works of nature and 
of art present an inexhaustible source of 
ideas to those who are taught to examine 
them with attention ; and where the atten- 
tion is thus directed, the trains of thought 
introduced into the mind will be of an oppo- 
site nature from those which produce turbu- 
lent emofion. 

The manner in which children describe 
what they have seen or learned, affords 
the best criterion that I know of, whereby 
to estimate the strength and vigour of con- 
ception. By requiring clear and accurate 
descriptions, we do much more to invigo- 
rate this faculty, than by aU the set lessons 

1 



in the world. Children, who have never 
been exercised in this way, are at first at a 
great loss for expression ; and it is no small 
advantage to the mind to be thus set to 
work for words to express the new ideas it 
has acquired. A little assistance ma^ at first 
be not only useful, but necessary. But of 
assistance in this way the parent ought never 
to be lavish ; as it is one of the greatest draw- 
backs upon the improvement of the infant 
faculties, that teachers, to save themselves 
trouble, tell all, and leave the children to tell 
nothing* 

I^have formerly noticed, that the quick- 
ness or the slowness of the course of our 
ideas, depends much upon the disposition 
of the mind to melancholy or cheerfulness. 
Childhood is naturally cheerful, and the 
flow of ideas at that period of life is con- 
sequently rapid. Nature has wisely or- 
dained that it should be so. For while the 
will has not yet attained the power of 
singling otit any particular class of ideas as 

VOL. II. F 
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ol>jects of attentioofc 9 fwquent repet^ion of 
{he same idea becmies absolutely neceaaanff 
in orde? to its making such an ies^irosiioii qst 
the mind5 as can alone answer the pur poses 
Qf education. Here, likewise, we may observe 
a wise provision made by nature for the cul- 
tivation of the first &€ulties that appeav, aad 
on the cultivation of which the strength of 
the othe? faculties ultimately depends, in- 
capable of long and fixed attention to a»y 
object, a repetition of the same ideas is abso- 
lutely necessary to the due operation of these 
powers. This circumstance I believe to be 
very little attended to. We judge too much 
of the minds of children by our own ; our 
ideas,, except when under the influence of 
some of the exhilarating passions, flow ia 
4slow succession. The frequent repetition of 
the satne idea i& to us unnatural, and conse- 
quently irksome ; hence we rashly conclude 
that it must be the same with children. We 
therefore injudiciously press new ideas upon 
them before the mind is prepared for yieir 
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reception ; said hj doing so, we often midar 
i naccu ra t e eoncqption habitual. 

Viewing the sulgect in this light, I cott^ 
aider the mnltitiide of little books that aM 
.now given to chikbeB at an early age, aa 
Bfk manj destroyers of their £Eu:ulties. 1£ 
the conceptions have not acquired vigour 
by beiiig exercised on material objects^ 
before they are employed on those emor 
tiofls which it is the business of fiction to 
diescribe, I greatly apprehend that they 
will never be cultivated to perfection* The 
only b6oks that are fit for children, are sudi 
as convey dear, jus*, and accurate ideas 
upon subjects to which the attention at tiiat 
period ought chiefly to be directed. Nor 
will the books that are best calculscted for 
aiding the infistnt mind in the acquiremtot of 
just ideas, be of any use,, unless the ideas 
the y give be permitted to make a due im^ 
pression, which they never can do at a supers 
fidai glance. 

The half conceptions which a child at 
first forms from the best book that can be 
r g 
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put into its hands, may prove equally injurious 
to its mind, as the erroneous ones convqred 
by works that are less judicious. It is by 
frequent and repeated perusals, and by these 
alone, that a child can attain a clear and 
distinct comprehension of the meaning of even 
the most trifling story ; nor will this re- 
perusal appear to a child, as it would do to 
us, tiresome and insipid, unless its appetite 
for novelty has been excited by too frequent 
gratification. 

Observe with what deligtit an infant 
listens to the same tale that has been a 
hundred times repeated by his nurse, and 
a hundred times is heard with ever-new 
delight. In the limited number of the 
child's ideas, and in the velocity with 
which they pass through the mind, we 
may see the cause of this unsatiated plea- 
sure received from the repetition of the 
same foolish tale. To these oral commu- 
nications books succeed ; and it would be 
well if both tales and books Were always 
<;alculated to assist the opening faculties, to 
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awaken the benevolent affections, to give 
a proper direction to curiosity, and to in- 
spire an early love of knowledge and virtue. 
In the " Evenings at Home, or Juvenile 
Budget,' all this appears to me to be 
effected in its utmost extent; and I am 
well convinced, that the child, who, from 
the time of its being able to read for itself 
with pleasure, till its eighth or ninth year, 
is restricted to these books alone for its 
literary amusement, will, at the end of that 
period, be found possessed of a greater 
number of clear and distinct ideas, and of 
a greater vigour of conception, than one 
that has run over all the instructive and 
entertaining stories that were ever written for 
children of that age. 

In speaking of the books that are read 
by children, you will please to observe, 
that I restrict my meaning to those which 
they peruse of their own accord for then* 
own amusement. The books which they 
read as lessons, I consider as distinct from 
these. The chUd who never opens a book 
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l^t a$ a tiusk, must haye been tiie vietim 
of neglect or mismanagement. Natui^ 90 
iftronglj impels the young mind to seek 
jtbe acquirement of new ideas, that i£ the 
furiosity she has implanted be entir^ 
quenched, we may be assured that this 
has not been effected without some pams 
cm our part. But curiosity, though BOt 
easily effaced, may be easily directed to 
iow and grovelling objects ; and it is^ not 
without some pains that it can be turned 
into those channels where its a^vity will 
be truly useful. I have seen a^ little giri, 
whose burning curiosity no drawer that 
contained a piece of finery could escapCf 
who would risk disgrace and puni^ment 
to gratify herself by peeping into the trui^ 
or doset, which was prohibited to her ap- 
proach; and who would yet evince such 
manifest indifference towards information of 
every other kind, that it was impossible to 
v^ilse in her a wish for instruction. Swii 
is the consequence of the early direction giv^i 
to curiosity. 
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I'he first step to dear and accui*£it& 
eonceptioD, is the careful exscminatioti of 
material objects. Without this, the con- 
ceptions obtained from description must 
be langtiid and confused. Where the per- 
ceptive faculty has been sufficiently exer- 
cised, the conceptions obtained by the 
description of absent objects, or of the 
feelings and sensations of others, wiU be 
{sufficiently lively, provided the language 
in which they are conveyed be ihtelligiblei 
So many meanings are, through the poverty 
of language, attached to the same word, as 
to be the means of occasioning much con- 
fiision in the ideas of those of riper years ; 
and I believe it often happens, that where 
a false association has been attached in 
infancy to a word not in common use, it 
remainsr indelible to the latest period of 
life. I was told by a gentleman of no com- 
mon endowments, that in reading to his 
mother when a child something concerning 
the Patriarchs, he blundered on the word 
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partridges. His mother set him right, but 
without any explanation of the meaning of 
the term patriarch: so that when it next 
occurred, instead of venturing to pronounce 
it, he called out, " Here, mamma, are these 
" queer fowl again ! " Again she taught him 
to pronounce the word ; but as she did not by 
dear explanation destroy the false association 
which had previously been formed, it con- 
tinued so far to operate, that whenever he 
afterwards heard the word patriarch, the 
idea of partridges presented itself to his 
imagination. 

Most words that are not in such common 
use as to be familiar at an early period, are 
capable of definition : and much pains ought 
to be bestowed in defining them as they 
occur, if we would have the conceptions 
dear and accurate. What is said upon this 
subject in '* Practical Education," merits 
serious attention. 

Before I conclude the present letter, I 
must beg leave again to revert to the case 
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of persons of weak and languid spirits, in 
whom the powers of observation frequently 
appear defective. 

This melancholy temperament is some- 
times hereditary, and sometimes occasioned 
by disease, but it is also sometimes bom of 
mismanagement. From whatever cause it 
ongmates, it is a misfortune of such magni- 
tude, as caUs for our utmost exertion to 
prevent its progress, and, if possible, to effect 
its cure. 

Mothers, I apprehend, are seldom aware 
of the important consequences which result 
from their conduct to beings of this de- 
scription. There is something so amiable 
and endearing in the gentleness which 
commonly attends this languor of spirits, 
that it naturally inspires tenderness. This 
tenderness is increased by that helplessness 
which clings to the maternal bosom for 
support. But if this tenderness be not 
enlightened and guided by reason, it will 
prepare a never-ending fund of misery for its 
unhappy object. 

f5 
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The inevitable effect of indulgence in 
jjenerating 8elfi8hnes85 I have explain^ -at 
large in the former volume : and as selfishr 
ness is the never^failing concomitant of the 
disposition above described, it follows, that it 
is the particular duty of the parent to guard 
against nurturing and increasing this natural 
tendency. 

From the languid flow of ideas in tbe 
low-spirited, proceeds an indolence o{ mind 
which terminates in torpid apathy. S^ 
isfaness is then the sole spring of action : 
benevolence may dwell upon the t(»igue ; 
but no feelings, no affections^ but such as 
are connected with self-love, ever touch 
the heart. Such an one finds fiiendship 
necessary to his suj^kmI, to his comfort,, 
nay to his very existence. He therefiow 
clings to his friends with fondness ; . but 
what consolation, what comfort, what sup- 
part, does he afford them in return ? Does 
he enter with the same interest into the 
feelings of others, with which he expects 
others to enter into his? No. But this 
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deficiency of feeling does not proceed from 
a want of benevolence or of attachment. 
It proceeds from a want of conceptkm 
with regard to every thing that does fi^ 
concern self. How would many ol our 
acquaintances start at the picture that is 
here drawn, if applied to themselves ! Let 
lis make a more useful application of it to 
Hiose who are yet at a period of life when 
the evilis I have here pourtrayed admit of 
rraiedy.. 

In the education of children who indicate 
a tendency to this disposition, whether 
such tendency be hereditary or acquired^, 
particular j^ns should be taken to lead the 
mind to attend to the feelings of others. 
Whatever services, whatever attentions^ 
they exact from others, they should be 
obliged in their turn to pay. If they itte 
once permitted to imagine, that from tiie 
softness and delicacy of their dispositions, 
they have any right of exemption from 
the rule of " doing to others as they wouli 
have others do by them," they are inevi^ 
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tably ruined. It is essential in such cases 
to use every means to increase the flow of 
ideas. Lively and exhilarating images 
ought incessantly to be presented to the 
mind ; and instead of encouraging that dis- 
position to study, which frequently ap- 
pears prematurely in such persons, the 
mind ought to be roused to active and 
vigorous exertion. Whatever knowledge 
it acquires, it ought to be made fi'eely to 
communicate; for, unless this be done, 
reaiding will be, to such a mind, otjly an- 
other mode of indulging indolence. To 
conquer the indolence that invariaUy ad- 
heres to such dispositions, every effort 
ought to be made. These efforts ought to 
be unceasing, and their efficacy will be 
much increased by frequently changing 
the attention from object to object. The 
variety and beauty of the material world 
will here be powerfully assistant to the 
tutor's views. While the perceptive facul- 
l^s are thus exercised, the mind cannot 
^gok into apathy, or indulge in the luxury 
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of indolent reverie. It will by these 
means, likewise, acquire that command of 
attention which is in aU cases so eminently 
useful. 

The person who has been so happy as to 
have attained the power of submitting the 
attention to the control of will, is in pos- 
session of an infallible remedy against many 
of the cares, and all the minor miseries of 
life. He who can turn his attention to the 
griefs or the joys of others, will never be- 
come the prey of selfish sorrow. Even in 
the languor of sickness, and under the 
pressure of severe pain, we have known 
people who were capable of directing 
their attentions to subjects remote from 
self. This power over the attention is 
particularly difficult of attainment to the 
naturally timid and low-spirited. It is, 
however, to them peculiarly necessary ; and 
no pains ought to be spared to put them in 
possession of it. 

The devout affections, besides being of 
the utmost moment to such characters, as 

1 
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cffaimg them a source of omtintal npport 
Md amaoUtioB, wfli, if dieerfid ideas 
be associated with them, prove essentiailjp 
instrumental to fortitude. Before the devoat 
aad the benevokiit affections^ the dis- 
position to selfishness ranishes, as the ckrodi 
ef morning before the radiant sun. Let 
tiie susoeptihilitj of the mind be acti- 
vated imder these anspices, and its concept 
ti6ti& of the sublime and beautiful will fee*^ 
eo^e so liyely and \dgoroiis, as to render 
it' aUve to the enM>tionfl of sublimity and 
beautj, whenever olgects by which thcg^ 
ought to be excited are presented. By 
these means you will cultivate taste, inri-^ 
gorate the inteUeet, give new animation Co 
the spirits^ and render a character, whidb 
would by i%mdicious management and 
soothing indtdjgenee have sUnk intd ins^- 
nificance, happy iia itself and useful to 
society. 

Another and a powerful motive to the 
diligent impmv^ment of the faculty now 
under consideration^. wiU be found in the 



assistance to be derived from it in inculeat^ 
ing a firm adherence to truth. Falsehood 
is the vice of weak and timid minds. To 
those whose conceptions are languid and 
confused, it is impossible that misrefNEe* 
mentation can ever appear in a very atro* 
cious light. In these misrepresentations^ 
they are utterly unconscious how far they 
depart from the truth, because of the truth 
they have no distinct idea; and it is im- 
possible, in consequence, to convince them 
of the turpitude of falsifying. By obtain* 
ing clear conceptions, and by being accus« 
tomed to give an accurate account of the 
conceptions it acquires, the mind becomes 
habituated to truth, at the same time that 
the distance betwixt truth and falsehood be- 
comes in such minds actually enlarged, and 
the difficulty of departing from one to the 
other is consequently increased. 

The confused and inaccurate conceptions 
of the vulgar, arising from a total neglect 
of this faculty in their eai'ly education, 
renders them for ever liable to the vice of 
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lying. Cunning takes its rise £rom the same 
source : and though many a departure from 
truth may be laid to the charge of vanity ^ I 
believe we shall generally find, that where the 
conceptions are dear, distinct, and vigorous, 
the character will be upright and sincere. 
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LETTER V- 

Samb Subject continued* 

The FactiUy of Conception possessed in dijfferent Degrees 
of Vigour.'-^ Haw it may best be cultivated in thos0 of 
sloto Capacity, — Exemplified in a Variety of In* 

[ stances, — Difference bettvixt a Memory of Percep* 
tion, and the Recollection of Ideasj^^The Advantage 
of cultivating the latter. — Illustrations. 

The greatest diflference that exists with 
respect to intellect, betwixt individuals 
whose organs of perception are equally 
perfect, will be found to consist in the 
vigour or the weakness of the faculty of 
Conception. That this faculty is imparted 
by nature in very (Merent proportions to 
the human race, will probably be acknow- 



ledged by all who argue less from theory 
than experience. Like all the other intel- 
lectual faculties, it is, however, capable of 
so much improvement, that where it is 
possessed but in a very moderate degree, it 
may, by careful cultivation, be so strength- 
ened and improved, as to conquer the defi- 
ciency ; while, by contrary management, the 
conceptions which were naturally lively and 
vigorous, may, for want of use, become faint 
and languid. 

To point out the most likely method 
o^ succeeding in the cultivation of this 
faculty, where it appears in a weak and 
imperfect state, shall be the subject of 
this letter; and as the hints I shall ofier 
ure all the fruits of real observation, I feel 
some degree of confidence in propofdng 
them. 

The source of many errors upon this 
point is the vanity and partiality of parents, 
which will not permit them to see, or 
to acknowledge, even to themselves, that 
their children can possibly be deficient 



m, any Acuity. , WilUng to be deceived, tiiey 
pennit prattling vivacity to impose upon 
them as proofs of quickness of apprehension ; 
and ape-like imitation to pass upon them for 
acute judgment. 

When these lively prattlers advance in 
years, people are surprised that what they 
looked upon as the promise of genius, 
should end in ilulness and stupidity. In- 
stead of this blind and ever-misjudging 
partiality^ would it not be better for pa« 
rents accurately to examine and to appre- 
cute the &cultie3 of their children; that 
60, by an attentive cultivation, the barren 
soil, whose gaudy weeds pleased the eye 
and amused the fancy, , might be rendered 
really productive, and enabled to bring its 
fruits to maturity ?, 

Children of slow capacity require so 
much attention, such unwearied patienoe* 
such unremitting assiduity, that materoil 
affection is alone equal to the task. But 
richly must the mother be c(»npensated» 
who> by her judicious labours^ rescues the 
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child of her affections from the degrading 
state of ignorance and imbecility. When 
she reflects, that instead of the rational 
companionji the steady friend, the prudent 
adviser, whom she now finds in her child, 
the same child would, by a conduct less 
judicious on her part, have been doomed 
to grope through life in a state of help- 
less ignorance; enviable must be her feel- 
ings! 

The mother^ who, by attending to the 
early education of her children, gives her- 
self a real title to the maternal character^ 
has, in the cultivation of their faculties, a 
great and manifest advantage over every 
other preceptor. 

<< She knows each chord, its various tone- 
Each springy its various bias." 

She is intimately acquainted with the pro- 
gress, nay, with the very number of their 
ideas, and thus possesses the master-key of 
their minds. Shame on her who carelessly 
throws it aside, and indolently permits the 
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only gate that opens to improvement^ to be 
shut for ever ! 

Great pains ought to be taken with chil- 
dren of slow capacity, to invigorate their 
perceptions. Without great pains, they 
wiQ not receive the same number of ideas 
from external objects, with children of 
more lively parts: and as these ideas are 
the foundation of all intellectual improve- 
ment, it follows of course, that where, they 
are imperfect or few in number, the disad- 
vantage can never lye remedied. To call 
the attention to the examination of exter- 
nal objects, and to aid the mind in forming 
conceptions concerning them, is therefore 
of infinitely more importance in the case 
under consideration, than is generally ima- 
gined. The parent who is much with her 
child, has this branch of education always 
in her power. Materials for it are ever 
at hand. The world of nature, and the 
works of art, are equally subservient to her 
purpose. Let us give an instance. 
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Mother. ^ Mj dear, yon are lookmg at 
the carpet, I see. Well, now, tiy if you cm 
t^ me of what it is ttiade.** 

Child. ^ I dorft kDOW, mamtna." 

Mother. ** Examine it better. F^ it 
Id it hard, like the fldor.** 

Child. '^ No. It is soft, imd it is prettiar 
than the floor." 

Mother. •* Its colours have nothing to 
do with the question ; the carpet would be 
as good a carpet, though not so pretty a 
one, if it had never been dyed at alL Ijoolt 
at it again, and try if you can find but what 
it is made of.** 

Child. ** I now see threads in it. I 
believe it is made of big threads ! " 

Mother. " You are partly right; but 
are these threads made of the same mate<- 
rials as the thread with which I am now 
sewing? Come, and look at it." 

Child. " No, I see there is a diflTerehce ; 
and the threads that make the carpet are Fed, 
blue, and green." 
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Mother • ^^ The.ciDk>vr3 ate o£ no con* 
aequeiice^ let us not think of them at ajO: 
Let us examine a thread of the carpet^ 
without minding the colour: and see/ here 
is one ; ccmi^are it with mine^ and tell me 
where you perceive a difierence " 
Child. '^ It is bigger and softer." 
Mother. " The softness may lead you to 
guess of what it is made." 

Child. " I believe it is made of wooL'* 
Mother. " And what is wool ? Where, 
or how, does it grow ? " 
Child. « I cannot telL" 
Mother. " Wool grows upon the backs of 
sheep. It is clipped off every year with large 
sciissars ; and after being washed and carded, 
is spun into yarn, which you call thread^.'* 
Child. " WelU mamma, tell me more." 
Mother. " It is then sent to the dyer, 
who dyes one part yeUow, another green, 
and so on. It then goes to the weaver, 
and he weaves it by a pattern, as you see. 
And now you understand that the colour 
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is mere matter of choice or fancy ; but that 
it is not absolutely necessary, like the wool, 
or the spinning, or the weaving." 

Child. '' Yes. I could tell it all now." 
Mother. ** No, not now, but I should 
like to hear it again to-morrow ; and then 
we shall go and look at the sheep, and their^ 
pretty lambs ; and you shall learn all about 
them." 

All this may possibly appear highly non- 
sensical to those who think it is by books 
and tasks that every thing is to be learned. 
We may, however, venture to assert, that 
all the above conversation might be read 
as a lesson by a child of slow capacity, 
without its having the smallest conception 
of its meaning, or acquiring a single idea 
upon the subject; while given as I have 
described it, distinct and accurate notions 
are acquired by means of the perceptive 
faculties. It is by these, and these alone^ 
that the conceptions of dull children are 
to be invigorated : and this not without 
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mimk pains and teonbie on ttie part •rf (lis 
peeoeptor, 

^the da&cvitf which ^ rtapid cMd Snih 
ia a,tteiidin^ to the letters, the words, HSie 
stops, and the sentences, renders it altoge- 
ther impossible that it shei^ derive «ny 
new ideas ftom this source. While this 
difficalty subsists, ^11 the little al^ntioa 
wliich it can command will be absorbed 
in attempts at reading with prc^riety. The 
exertion of this attention is so disgusting* 
to a torpid mind, as to create weariness 
and averaon. Nor cait we wonder at this, 
when we consider that the perception of 
every letter is a distinct operation of the 
mind; that its sound is another, and must 
be associated with the figure of the letter; 
and that words are clusters of these associ- 
ations, as sentences are of words. Where 
^e power of conception is weak, the 
power of association must be pn^rtionally 
defective; is it not, then, unreasonable to 
eicpect the operation of this faculty, before 
we have been at any pains to secure the 

TOL. II. G 
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assistance of its forerunner? And should 
we, by dint of perseverance, of allurement^ 
or of coercion, succeed in making the child 
a reader before the faculty of conception is so 
far opened as to enable it to receive any ideas 
from what it readis, what do we gain by it ? 
We may, indeed, gain the pleasure of think- 
ing, that the child makes some progress in 
learning; but, in reality, it gams nothing; 
of progress, it makes none. 

While the learning to read is thus ope- 
rose, I should think it better not to attempt 
it ; nor deem it any loss, if the child should 
remain ignorant of its letters even for two 
or three years beyond the period when 
children of a more ready apprehension 
may be taught to read with fluency and 
precision. 

If, indeed, in the interim, it learns no- 
thing ; if the mother indolently acquiesces 
in the slow growth of its faculties,, and 
instead of being actively assistant in their 
development, amuses herself in the prattle 
•f words without meaning, the child will 
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be little the better for procrastinating the 
period of books and tasks. But if, instead 
of forcing the backward plant, she zeal- 
ously endeavours to enrich the soil, her 
pains will be amply repaid. By a careful 
cultivation of the perceptions, by rousing 
indolence, and stimulating curiosity, ^the 
mind will be gradually expanded for the 
reception of new ideas. The easier branches 
of natural philosophy, and the simple prin- 
ciples of mechanics, will be found excel- 
lent assistants in opening the mind; and 
you may take it for gran ted,, that a child of 
slow parts will be much mgre advantageously 
employed in learning the nature and pro- 
perties of the objects around, from the lips 
of a sensible and affectionate parent, than in 
ineffectual attempts at learning the signs of 
words. 

. Children are all, in some degree, imi- 
tative animals; but as the intellectual 
powers develop, as the number of ideas 
increases, as the attention is awakened to 
an examination of the works of art and 
G 2 



ealted inte «btioiH tke pritidpie of initii^ 
tiM is dkniiMsAied, or appeiars to be so, as 
it ^omes under the direction of judgment. 
T%e <iiiid ^ sfow parts, to the inipMve- 
tt^M of whose fecotties no proper «tt6it- 
tieti hiss been pidd^ idfl Kmain a m&Kfy 
imftative ^drestui^ d«^ life. Bf iuitoi^ 
tkm it wffl leam the itise of worobs, «id, if 
it i!( Wudh in compdiiy witih gtMra-oip xftoplo, 
oJT words that are tiot usually finind in 
tiiie voeabuliH*y ctf dtildren* Otae cannot 
btit wrile to observe, how eanfy parents 
are decdved by this quality of ifisitation 
in their chil&ien. Wlule the sententioiis 
obsermtions of the little prater strike «i 
intelligent obserrcar with pity and ^sgusit, 
A(ey liAen to the infant cH't^le wi<^ vMt- 
placency and delight ! Affectation is tte 
n^ver-fidHttg consequence of *his; -idfMta- 
tion, which not aH the graeas and ao6m»- 
pHshments can Tender toleraUe, is Uma 
united with folly and ignoranee ! The pow 
child remains uncdnsdous of Hii^^fHlePn ; 4t 
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k destitute of cwcepliaD& whereby it cm 
apiurehend the incongruit j ; aiid wh^re^ the 
(xmceptions are rety dulU tbe Qice feelings ^ 
propriety cannot exist. 

It is by a lively aense of the impreesiotts 
which our words and actions make upon 
e4hers» that cmr manner^ are chiefly formed^ 
Those who have not a lively perception of 
what those feelings are, must be for evqp 
ertix^ against propriety. 

Evary one must have observed^ that the 
feelings, of propriety are much stronger in 
some minds than in others. Let us single 
out the mind in which the sense of pro« 
fOMty sef ms to be eitquisitefy deHcate. We 
jhall percdlve^ that it only differs from the 
mind in which it appears most obtuse, by that 
^dmess of perception which is aiCquired by 
the exercise of attention. 

The person who never errs i^gainsit pro^ 
priety in words, oondueti, or behavionts 
must not only have acquired just notioM 
of right ai^ wrongji but must have di- 
rected his elation towards a tfaousandi 
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minute circumstances, which escape the 
observation of common or vulgar minds. 
A sense of propriety, with regard to eti- 
quette, which forms what is often thought 
the most important part in the education 
of persons of rank, seldom fails of being 
early and effectually cultivated; for in this 
instance, pride aids the tutor's views in 
quickening attention. But the ease with 
which attention is in this instance made 
to operate, deserves our notice. If a child 
can so soon be made sensible of what is 
due to a certain rank, as to detect the least 
infringement of those trifling etiquettes to 
which it has been taught to pay minute 
attention, we may from thence learn at 
what an early period we may begin to in-- 
spire children with notions of propriety 
founded on a wider and a nobler basis ; and 
that even from earliest infancy we may dirtfct 
their attention to observe the feelings of 
others. 

Instead of trusting to lessons for im- 
planting the sense of propriety, we ought 
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to direct the attention to what is proper 
and improper in speech and maimersr, by 
associating the idea of approbation with 
the former, and of disgrace with the latter. 
This is sometimes done in so injudicious a 
manner, as to be a source of great torment 
to the child and to the spectators. It is 
not bows and curtsies, and complimentary 
phrases, that ought to constitute a child's 
notions of propriety. These a child learns 
as a monkey or parrot would ; but a chHd 
may learn what neither monkey nor parrot 
can, for it may learn to pay attention to 
what others feel from its' behaviour, and to 
avoid doing or saying what gives trouble 
or uneasiness. When a child has neVfeir 
learned thus to direct its attention, it may 
be tutored into proper behaviour in after- 
life ; but we have no reason to expect that 
its feelings of propriety will ever be very 
delicate. It is, therefore, highly incum- . 
bent upon those who have the guardian- 
ship of children of slow capacity, to use 
" every means of awakening their attentioii 
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to the feelingly rathev thcok to tke menDinv 
ef oiben \ to discoinrage gFOSft and [Mdpafale 
iHvitatioa', to inspire modesty, and to prraoote 
tiMit sixBpIicity of manners which is its in- 
separable companion. 

We may endeavour to do tins by less^ms ; 
but the attempt wiM be vain, the labour 
fimitless. We may lecture upon propriety 
for ever; but where the concqitiooa are 
so dull as to impart no intuitive feeUng; of 
ttic concqrtioiis di others, affectation and 
Ibvmality wiU be the result of all our pains. 
The behaviour of children who have be^ 
thus lectisred into good-breeding is always 
stiff and formal; and the difficulty of 
dianging habits that are thus forn^ is so 
greaty that the ridicule of componicms is, 
perhaps^ the only means by which a change 
can be ever afterwards effected. 

It is not by lectures, that the manners; 
cf such children as we now speak of (or 
indeed of any children) ought to be formed. 
Children that are quick of ajqprdiensioii 
will imperceptibly finrm their own ; but 
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tiioee of a contrary clmntctep ought to faa 
Buide senfldbk of every imprqoaiety at the 
QUHBieiit of committiiig it. If this is done 
4rom a very early age^ habits oS propriefy 
will be early formed; so that they will 
Dteither offend by rudeneaa, nor disgust by 
formality and affectation. No habits will, 
bpwerer, be of any avid) in regulating their 
conduct according to the laws of prudence 
and decorum in afiter-Ufe, but in proportion 
aa the fiiculty of conception hat been opened 
sad improved. Upon this the taste, the 
judgment, and all the inteUectua) pow^m. 
alike depend. 

A young person will naturally seek the 
90eiety of those whose conversation it has 
fiiculties to comprehend. When it is the 
tattle of the vulgar and the illiterate that 
alone comes within this description, the 
vulgar and illiterate will be the chosen com^- 
panions of the hours of relaxation. Hence low 
cunning, disguise, hypocrisy, and all the little 
meannesses which render a character detest* 
able and odious. And all this may be the 
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result of that blind partialitjand self-indulging 
indolence, which either will not see the defi- 
dency of a child in intellectual endowments, 
or seeing, wiU not take the trouble to apply 
the remedy ! 

By timely attention in very early life^ 
every thing short of idiocy may be im- 
proved. Gentleness, patience, and assiduity,, 
are indeed all essential to the due perform- 
ance of the important task ; but by gentle- 
ness, patience, and assiduity, I have seen 
wonders performed upon minds which were 
apparently in a state of the most hopeless 
imbecility. 

It is absolutely necessary, in this case for 
the tutor to subdue all quickness of temper, 
all irritability of feeling; for by these the 
stupidity of the pupil will inevitably be in- 
creased. It is easy to conceive what a 
wretched tutor such a character as Rousseau 
must have made to a lad of slow parts ; we 
accordingly find, by his own accounts, " that 
he left his pupils more stu^ad than he found 
them. 
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It, at first view, appears extraordinarj, 
that where the power of conception is very 
dull, the memory should, with respect to 
some things, be tenacious; while, with 
respect to others, it is altogether deficient. 
A very slow child will often be found to 
get lessons by heart as soon as, nay some- 
times sooner, than one who is ten times as 
intelligent. But let such time elapse, as 
that the words of the lesson are forgotten 
by both, and then examine them upon the 
subject ; you will then find that the child 
whose memory appeared at first to be the 
best of the two, in fact remembers nothing ; 
and that it is he alone who had some no^ 
tion of the subject who now recollects any 
thing concerning it^ In recolltecting the 
sense, the child is assisted by the ideas 
with which it wa3 connected. The other 
is destitute of such assistance; for in. his 
mind the sound of one word was merely 
connected with the sound of another; and 
when the sounds are forgotten, all must I^e 
forgotten. Does not this clearly prcive,. that 
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ttie memory o£ the first was entirely confined 
to its perceptions ; while the second, who had 
exercised upon the subject of its lesson some 
degree of conception and judgment, could 
recall the ideas conveyed by those, when the 
particular sounds of the words had escaped 
the memory? 

From the foregoing and similar instances, 
I think it evidently appears, that memory is 
90 entirely dependant on the power of atten- 
tion, as to be unable to operate farther than 
attention has previously operated. 

Mr. Locke says of memory as follows : 
** Memory, in an intellectual creature, is 
" necessary in the next degree to percep- 
*^ tion. It is of so great moment, that 
•* where it is wanting, all the rest of our 
*^ Acuities are in a great measure useless; 
•* and we, in our thoughts, reasonings, and 
^ knowledge, could not proceed beyond 
^ present objects, were it not for the assist- 
•* ance of our memories, wherein there 
*• mayi>e two defects. First , that it loses 
^ the idea quite ; and so far it prodo^et 
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^ perfect ignorance. Sedondly, that it mores 
^ dowly, and retricTes not the ideas that 
*^ it has, and are laid up in store, quick 
^ enough to serve the mind upon occasions. 
'^ This, if it be in a great degree, is stu- 
*^ pidittf ; and he who, through this de&uH 
** in his memory, has not the ideas that are 
" really preserved there, ready at hand 
^ when need and occasion calls for them, 
<' were almost as good be without them 
<^ quite, since they serve him to very little 
^ purpose. The dull man who loses the 
** opportunity whilst he is seeking in his 
^ mind for those ideas that should serve 
*^ his turn, is not much more happy in his 
^ knowledge than one that is per£ectly 
•* ignorant.*" 

Again. '^ This fisKrulty of laying up and 
^ retaining the ideas that are brought into 
** the mind, several other animals seem to 
** have to a great degree as well as man. 
** For, to pass by other instances^ birds 
'^ learning of tunes, and the endeavours 
^ one may observe in them to hit the notes 
1 
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f^ right, put it past doubt with me, thej 
** have perception, and retain kieas in their 
f* memories, and use them for patterns. 
^ For it seems to me impossible, that thej 
** should endeavour to conform their voices 
** to notes (as it is plain they do), if they had 
** no ideas." 

It appeaps to me, that the peculiar de- 
fects of memory, so ably described in the 
former of the above passages, apply ex- 
clusively to the memory of our concep- 
tions; and that in every instance in which 
the power of recalling our ideas is either 
entirely wanting, or so defective as to be 
exercised with dfficulty, the evil will be 
found to have originated in an habitual 
want of attention to that class of objects 
on which the conceptions were supposed 
to have been exercised. Let a description 
of a, birth-day ball be ^t the same time 
read to a ball-going lady and a professor 
of mathematics, and, after the lapse of a 
week, require of each an account of .the 
dresses, dances, &c.— which of these twd 

- 5 
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do we imagine will find most difficulty in re<* 
collecting tbe particulars ? 

The observations made by the illustrious 
author, from whom I lately quoted with 
regard to the memory of animals, apply, I 
think, exclusively to the memory of things 
which have been the objects of percepticHi. 
Between this species of memory, and the 
memory of our former conceptions, there is, 
I apprehend, a specific difference. Idiots 
and brutes remember the impressions made 
upon their senses as well as the person of 
enlightened intellect.* With these im- 
pressions, the ideas of time and place are 
powerfuDy associated. The horse never 
fails to remember the spot where he be- 
held the object which startled him; nor 
does the little turnspit-dog forget the hour 
which calls him to duty : yet neither the 
dog nor horse have clear conceptions of the 
objects which they thus appear so perfectly 
to recollect. 

* See note at the end of the vokmie. 
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With aa the attentioii pidd to the cuk 
Uvation of memory in iDodeTO edtmtioii, 
I am afraid that, upon strict examination, 
we should sometimes find, that it is the 
memoTf of perception alone which our 
mdeavours tend to improve. Useful, with/ 
<nit doubt, this branch of memory is ; and 
as it comes to maturity with the first of 
the faculties which the human mind dis* 
plays, it may be effectually empbyed be<» 
fore the conceptions are sufficiently vigor- 
ous to give exercise to the other* But 
let us not expect more from the memory 
of perception than it is calculated to pro- 
duce, het us not continue to bestow our 
sole attention upon its cultivation, after 
the pmod that the higher branch of memory 
has power to operate. As it may be of im- 
portance to point out the consequences of 
this error, I shall beg your attention to the 
following remarks. 

That words are a medium by which ideas 

' or conceptions are communicated to the 

iaind, must be admitted on aH haodiu Every 
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word k ecttainly ather s^aifieMii of some 
idea ki Hielf, as aie nouns aiad ad^itddrt»; 
or serres to connect ideas, as we see done 
fegr prepositions and participfes. But we 
9Sl know the sound of a word to be one 
Hang, and its meaning to be another. WitK 
▼erf little troubles a person of ckar percep- 
tions maj learn the Greek alfdiabet^ and ae* 
quire the proper pronundi^ii of G^reek 
words ; but if he knows not the ideas of 
wfaidi these words are the signs^ Icannot see 
that he is one whit the wiser. 

I may read one of Sbr Isaac Newton^ 
profDondest problems, as well and as cBs* 
tinctljr as the mathematical professor at 
either Unbrersitj; but while destitute of 
aU corresponding ideas^ while without a 
link whereon to fasten the chain (£ reascn* 
ingy I can neither form nor retain an idea 
upon the subject Do I stride to recollect 
the sabfect, I find nothing but a confused 
heap of ideas, which are the feint images 
of the appropriate meaning of the w<»dsk 
as I have heretofore been acciist<Hhed to 
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apply them; but nothing, wherewith to 
associate them, so as to make sense upon 
the subject. I may, nevertheless, conunit 
the problem to memory, for memory will 
retain the ideas of perception; and I may 
either do this by means of attentively look- 
ing at the words, or by repeating them 
aloud till the perception is sufficiently 
strong to become an object of memory, i In ' 
either case, I shall be equally assisted in 
my task by the arrangement of the wordsF; 
as the way in which the words stand with 
regard to each other, associates the idea 
of each word with that which follows it, 
whether this association be made by means 
of the eye or the ear. Well, after aU this 
trouble, how much do I know of Newton's 
problem ? Have I one more idea upon the 
subject, than I had before I began to leam 
it? Surely not. Go, then, and ask your 
little boys and girls, when they come from 
school, what ideas they have upon geo- 
graphy, history, arithmetic, &c. for ex- 
actly in the same way as I have here de-^ 
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scribed^ are these sciences particularly taught 
to children, while their powers of conception 
are not yet sufficiently opened to receive ideas 
upon subjects far less abstruse. 

Let us now proceed with my illustration, 
and suppose, that after having got the 
problem by heart, such a length of time 
should have elapsed as effaced all remem- 
brance of the words and their relative 
position. Once lost, the memory o^ them 
must be lost for ever. For there is this 
difference betwixt the forgetfulness of a 
thing that has once been distinctly con- 
ceived, and the forgetfulness of what we have 
merely learned by eye or ear, that though 
the former may not be ready at our call, 
it is nevertheless in the mind (though^ in 
a dormant state), and will be found to be 
so on accurate research; while the latter 
is not only faded, but totally obliterated. 
Hence it would never be in my power, to 
the end of my days, to recall the problem 
I had ^0 learned. But let us suppose 
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(Bstd I aacereljr widi ti» suppositioii could 
he realized), that I had regidaiif learned 
tile elements ei mathematics, and btea 
enabled to go od, step bj step^ from ps^ 
blem to problem, haTing all along the most 
accurate and clear conceptions of the whole ; 
the new ideas which I should in that case 
hare recdved from the ]Nroblem in qvM- 
tion, would then have been but an addi* 
iaon to the foregoing diain, and wmM 
hare added no less to its soGditjr th«i 
extension. The terms in whidi these ideas 
were communicated might fiide from mj 
remembrance; but the ideas themselves worid 
remain engraven on the tablet of m^nof^ 
forever. 

Ideas which the mind has thus received, 
arrange tiiemselves in order (figuratively 
upeaking) with ideas of the same class : 
with these thej become associated, and it 
is hy means of this association that th^ 
are recalled at pleasure. Frequently, m- 
deed, may they be recalled, when the 
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flsuroe friMra wbich tbej vnete deckled s Iefl(b 
to eur remembrBDce. 

Feopk who are not aware tof these jaws 
of arrangemeat and assodatioo, are fre* 
quentlj di3hearteped, on findiiig how little^ 
eren of that which thejr have read with the 
utmcist attentimi, is accurfCtelf retained by 
Ae memorjr. But let not such people be 
discouraged: since they may certmnly be 
aiHluvedy that if their conceptions of the 
adi^tet have been clear and distinct, and 
that they have given them that degree of 
attention which is essential to memcny^ 
tiie ideas they have received will never be 
totaUy lost. They will be mingled with other 
ideas ; wad with them be recalled, as occasion 
offisrs. 

While the &cuky of conceptiim remains 
uacuUdvated, the memory, leven af the ob** 
jects of perception, must be in many instances 
defective. 

The obvious assistance which the me- 
mory receives from the associations of ideas, 
has induced sone jduloaophers to explain 



the {)henomeiia of memory entirely upon 
that principle.* Be that as it may, we are 
all sensible of its present operation ; and 
we must likewise be sensible, that the 
greater the number of our ideas, the more 
materials will the laws of association have 
to operate upon in our minds. These ideas 
are like so many pegs on which to hang 
the new ideas we receive: Where the pegs 
are weak, or few in number, little will be 
hung up, all will fall down into the abyss 
of forgetfulness. Now those whose me- 
mory is chiefly employed on objects of per- 
ception, are exactly in this predicament; 
there are no pegs in the mind of such, where- 
on to hang their new ideas, but two, viz. 
time and place; these are the only asso- 
ciations which assist the memory of the 
vulgar. Events which produce in enlightened 
minds a series of useful reflections, serve 
with them no other purpose, but to recall 
some former period, when something similar 
occurred. 

* See Hartley. 
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^ Yes," says the steward, " Iirememberwhen I was 

at my L&dy Shrewsbury's, 
<< Such a thing as this happened, just about the time 

of gooseberries,** * 

Shakespeare gives many admirable in- 
stances of this species of assTociation in vulgar 
characters, and to these I refer the reader. 

If the remarks which I have ventured 
to make, are admitted to be founded in 
truth, it evidently follows, that the culti- 
vation of that branch of memory which 
belongs to perception, will have no influ- 
ence in expanding the powers of the mind. 
That it is only by cultivating and improv- 
ing the faculty of conception that this can 
be accomplished ; and that while this is 
unattended to, the whole Encyclopaedia 
may be got by heart, without giving any 
more ideas to the pupU, than if he had been 
all the time employed in repeating the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Is then the cultivation of the memory 
of perception a matter of no importance? 

* Sffift. 
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Oi^bt iiieii ioi' 3> nearer to iie exercised, biit 
upon subjects which children can fully com- 
prehend? To these queries I shall take a 
future opportunity of giving a satisfactory 
answer ; and shall leave you for the present 
to reflect upon what has been already ad* 
ranced. 
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LETTER VI. 

Conception. 

Lively Tempers particularly liable to Inaccuracy,^^ 
Hoto this Fault is to be obviated. — The proper Ex- 
ercise of Memory in early Life considered^'^-^Illus^ 
trations. 

Before I proceed to make any fur- 
ther observations upon the subject of me- 
mory, I shall take notice of the third cause 
assigned to Mr. Locke for that imperfect 
discernment (or conception) which renders 
the mind incapable of discriminating ideas 
one from another ; namely, the hastiness and 
precipitancy naturai to some tempers. 

I have formerly had occasion to observe, 
that the rapiA course of ideas in the mindv^i 

VOL. IL H 
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of the lively and vivacious is inimical to 
attention ; and that without attention there 
can be no accurate j)erception, no memory, 
and consequently no discernment. It is, 
therefore, to dispositions of this cast, of the 
utmost importance to acquire the habit of 
commanding attention in early life. In pro- 
portion to the vivacity of the disposition will 
be the difficulty of acquiring this habit ; and 
in proportion to the difficulty is the necessity 
of making the attainment. 

This subject will rise into importance, 
when we consider that it is entirely owing 
to a want of proper attention to it during 
the early part of life, that genius is so often 
rendered not only an useless, but a baneful 
gift Minds which eagerly catch at new 
ideas, without accuracy, without discrimi- 
nation, win be for ever liable to jniscon- 
c^tion : they will be ardent in error ; and, 
alike precipitate in conduct as in judg- 
ment, they will act, as they assert, with 
rashness and presumption. They may ac- 
quire knowl€<lgi^ but wisdom will not be 



tbe result of tbe acquicemetit. They 
may be brUliwt, but they will never be use- 
ful. 

The first misfortune to which children 
who have this natural quickness of parts 
are commonly exposed is vanity: and no 
sooner is vanity engendered, than a fresh 
stimulus is given to that rapid succession 
of ideas, which is ever inimical to sober and 
fixed attention. Vanity is, in minds of 
this cast, easily called forth : it is con- 
genial to the disposition, and requires but 
the transient breath of praise to blow it 
into a flame. Let us beware, then, lest in 
the warmth of our admiration at the quick* 
ness of the capacity, we render it incapable 
of strength and vigour. The eye that can 
discern objects clearly and accurately is joji 
much more value than that which take^ 
in a number at a rapid glance, without any 
distinct discernment of their various dis- 
tances and proportions. While the former 
power remained defective, it would be of 
little consequence that the latter was, by 
h2 . 
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the use of stimulants, so far increased as 
to enable the eye to see at once a still 
gi'eater number of indistinct and imperfect 
images. To give perfection to the sense of 
sight, we must be able to perceive objects 
clearly and distinctly, as well as quickly. 
And just so it is with the mind ; which, if 
destitute of the capability of discrimina- 
tion, will reap no advantage from the 
number of imperfect ideas with which it is 
stored. 

Instead of . stimulating these quick and 
forward dispositions to the acquirement of 
new ideas, we ought to bestow the utmost 
pains in checking the rapidity of their 
thoughts ; and in discouraging the hasti- 
ness of their conclusions. While the slow 
ought to be led with gentleness, these 
ought to be made keenly sensible of every 
error; especially when these errors have 
their source in the rashness of confidence, 
and the presumption of self-conceit. They 
ought to be made to see and to feel the 
advantages of attention, and every oppor* 
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tunity should be seized for bringiiig. the 
disadvantages arising from a want of atten*- 
tion home to their feelings. A seemingly 
quick apprehension of what they learn, 
ought never to be accepted. They must 
be made to view every subject in every 
light of which it is capable, and to examine 
it in all its parts^ so as to acquire not only 
lively but distinct and true notions concerning 
it. 

Habits of accuracy and arrangement are 
of such importance to these volatile spirits, 
that they ought to be carried into every 
part of their business; and on no pretext 
to be dispensed with. Their employments, 
their amusements, their hours of meals, of 
dressing, and of relaxation, in short, the 
whole of their time, ought to be under the 
strict invariable rule of discipline. There 
is an eccentricity attending these charac- 
ters, which, without constant attention, 
will be perpetually flying off into some 
extravagance : and if this be much indulged,* 
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we may Ind • loii; adiea to iedl unpfore* 
mem. 

Attention and avrangement are what the^ 
minds pecuUarlj stand in need of; and every 
iidng that can contribute to the acquirement 
ti these necessary habits is to them of the 
tttmoi^t consequence. We may be certnin^ 
f ^t the desultory witt come to perfection in 
nothing. Evety rule with rl^ard to th^ 
employment of time, which is strictly ad^ 
hered to, is one step towards acquuing tbose 
habits of arrangement in our ideast^ of wMch 
I have already explained the necessity and 
use. It is here, and only here, that schoob 
have, in general, an advantage over private 
tuition, especially with regard to fematet« 
The mother who^ for wimt of proper arrange- 
ment of her own plans, permito the h<Mf^ 
hold economy, and the reception of visitors^ 
to be for ever interrupting the course of hetf 
instructions, need not expect that mudi 
benefit from them will ever result to her chil- 
di«n. It is of little consequence how these 
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diasms are fifled up : by tiie indigent they 
wiU probably be sqpent in sauntering idleness^ 
and in frolicksome mischief by the viya- 
eious; but they wilL prove aike' injurious, 
to both. 

The cultivation of every^ faculty is at- 
tended with a considerate degree of effort; 
and efibrt does not cease to be poinfid until 
it is relieved by habit. Where the effinrft 
m subject to irregular interruptions, it wiU 
continue to be for esaex painfiil, and will 
consequently be avoided as much, as possi- 
Ue. It ought to be the peculiar care of the 
pveceptor to render these efibrts easy» by con- 
firming tiiem into habits; which cannot be 
done but by perseverance* 

Every diflkulty will be smoothed by the 
faid&it of attention; hak tiie hMk of aitten- 
tion must be the efkct of many painfiil 
cffbrtsN in the quidfe and livdy, as well as 
in the slow and dull. Vevy fifi»ent, hiiw<» 
ever, are the means to be used ixL eiscitiiig 
tiiese opposite characters to the effo^ of 
attention. lu the languid^ we must awaken 
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the dormant spirit of curiosity; we must 
endeavour to animate the spirits, to enliven 
the vivacity, and to increase the flow of 
ideas, by all that is cheerful^ and exhilarat- 
ing. When the mind is in this train, the 
attention may, with ease, be turned to the 
examination of objects from which new and 
useful ideas are to be received. But let 
not the attention be worn out. Let it not, 
bk such, subjects, be ever stretched to the 
point of weariness ; or the mind will again 
sink into torpidity. 

^ To fix the attention of the volatile and 
precipitate, a very different course must be 
pursued. We must begin at a very early 
period, to demand accuracy in the exami- 
nation of objects. We must bring the 
spirits under the subjection of authority, 
by enforcing a ready and implicit obe- 
dience. Instead of seeking, as in the other 
case, to exhilarate the spirits, by present-^ 
ing a variety of cheerful images to the 
'mind, we must use our utmost endeavour 
to allay, tiheir- effervescence, without injur- 
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ing the temper, or repressing cheerfulness 
and vivacity. We must accustom them^ 
ais soon as possible, to a moderate degree 
of restraint; and, above all other things, 
we must endeavour to subdue the pride 
that is congenial to such tempers, and in 
its place to plant the grace of genuine 
humility. If we succeed in this, we shall 
have rendered the effort of attention not 
only possible, but easy; and then it will 
be our business to direct it to the acquire- 
ment of just, dear, and accurate concep- 
tions. 

Tlie faculty of conception in these two 
opposite characters, and the different me- 
thods to be observed in improving it, may 
be compared to the process of crystalliza- 
tion in some chemical experiments. In 
these it sometimes happens, that in one 
instance the solution must be stirred and 
agitated before a single crystal will appear ; 
while in mixtures of an opposite nature, 
the fermentation must be made to subside^ 
h5 
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and all must be rendered calm and stilly or 
the partides will never coalesce. 

The very opposite methods that are here 
described as absolutely necessary towards 
remedying the opposite causes of imper* 
fection, in the faculty of conception^ can 
evidently never be attempted but in do* 
mestic education. Wherever numbers are 
to be educated together, one rule, one sys* 
tem, must serve for all. There the half* 
formed conceptions of the quick, and the 
non-conceptions of the slow, pass equally 
current. The «ame task is got by both: 
the same routine of lessons, the same exer- 
cises of memory upon words without ideas, 
falls to the lot of all. The consequence is> 
that the hasty and precipitate become preju* . 
diced and superficial, and that the slow and 
languid remain indolent and ignorant. 

To children of keen and lively percep- 
tions, it is of the greatest consequence that 
the preceptor should be quick and pene- 
trating ; and to all who are engaged in the 



education of youth, it is absolutely essential 
that thej should be able iu&tantly to diso^ifa 
the degree and accuracy of the cq^oep^on 
formed in the mind c^ the Qhjldjton what^y^r* 
subject it may be engaged. 

Indolence and partiality are u^uper^m^ ob» 
stacks to this discenimc^nt. Thete will 
always accept of a ** yes," or " I mulerstaad 
^< it/' from the pupil, as suHdent proofs of 
clear and accurate conception ; while to a less 
partial or more discerning spec^tor, th^ coim* 
tenance will betray the absence or the vacancy 
of the mind within* 

A good lady I once knew, who devoted 
much of her time to the instruction of the ig- 
norant. It happened that I was by one morn- 
ing when one of her little protegees was 
reading to her in the Bible. The sutgect wa^ 
the taking of Jericho. At every time that 
Joshua marched round the walls a pause was;^ 
made, and a lecture given by the good Iad|y; 
on the wonder-working power of Provideno^';] 
of which I evidently saw her little audij^ 
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uiiderstood not one word. At length the 
ti^mpets sounded, and « Now, Betty, now 

"you will see how the walls of this wicked 
*^ place will fall at the prophet's voice.' " 

I here begged leave to speak, " Pray, 
** Betty, what was Jericho? was it a man 
" or a woman, or a place, or what ? " 

** I believe it was a woman. Ma'am," 
returned Betty, with g^t sang-froid. 

'- I make no doubt that instances may at 
this moment occur to your recollection, 
when, upon such mal^apropos examinations, 
answers would have been returned, as little 
s^sfactory to the preceptress as that I 
have above related. Nay> it is more than 
probable, that if you have ever chanced to 
b& present when a book beytind a common 
liovel has been read aloiid to a company>»of 
l^es; or, above all, if ydii- have ever at- 
tended a philosophical lecture ; you may 
pWsibly have had occasion to remark the 
fbi^ation of conceptions no less eironebus 
dud incongruous. 
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This most essential difference may ever be^ 
observed betwixt those who have early been 
accustomed to clear and distinct ideas, and 
those who have been in the habit of receiving 
inaccurate and superficial ones; that on a 
subject equally new to both, the former wiH 
examine and inquire, and be thoroughly in- 
formed, befoi-e they profess belief; whereas 
the latter catches at the first idea, right or 
wrong, and confidently asserts belief, before 
there has been time or proof to afford con- 
viction. 

It is in early life only, that this rashness 
will admit of cure. In early life, there- 
fore, its cure ought to be assiduously en- 
deavoured; and few more effectual reme- 
dies will be found than frequent mortifica- 
tion. This mortification is so severe a 
punishment to an ardent mind, that to 
avoid it, it will willingly submit to the 
painful effort of attention. Mortification 
must, however, be administered with a 
cautious and judicious hand; else it will 
harden the mixkd, instead of humbling it 
1 
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It nnurt be made to vesult hem a sense of 
its €wn poredpitancjr; and led to perceive, 
of its own accovd, where that precipitancj 
phmged it into error ; and hy tracing back 
its steps, it will lose much of that self-con- 
fidence, Which is the great bane of youth in 
modem times. 

That much of the self-sufficiency and 
arrogance, which is so often, and, alas! so 
justly, complained of by the observing 
moralists of our age, may be traced to the 
source of a superlScial education, I, for my 
share, have no doubt. By learning a little 
of mdny things, without acquiring just and 
accurate ideas upon any, they in fact learn 
nothing but conceit and presumption. 
Having never been made to feel the neces- 
sity of acquiring clear and distinct concept 
tions upon whatever subject engaged their 
attention, they are unconscious of theur 
deficiency. They conceive not the confu- 
sibn that reigns in their minds ; but con- 
scious of having some ideas upon subjects 
with which those they estem the vulgar 

3 
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and the ignorant are altogether unaoquasmtecl^ 
they pique themselves upon tlus fismded supe« 
riority, and imagine, poor things 1 that they 
know all things ; when, in figiet, they know 
nothing. 

When a mind of quickness and vivadty 
has been thus accustomed to the receptioir 
of half formed images, it will never submit 
to the control of judgment, nor cultivate 
the fiEumlty of reflection. These higher 
powers of the mind will lie for ever doi^ 
mant; and the sole guidance of conduct 
will be submitted to the impulse of feeling. 
The consequences c£ this I need not por- 
tray ; they are, alas ! too glaring, and occur 
too frequently, to stand in need of animad- 
version. 

Hence we may infer the great import* 
ance of cultivating a faculty, on the 
strength of which we entirely depend &xt 
the clearness and accuracy of our ideas; 
and must perceive that the consequences 
resulting from a due attention to this 
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material point, will be infinitely more bene- 
ficial to pur pupils, than any that could 
arise firom multiplying the objects of study 
at an early age. A child should, in fact, 
have no more to learn than it can learn 
wdl. All rules for begmning this or that 
branch of science are nugatory and absurd. 
The object which ought to be for ever in 
the parent's eye, and to which all endeavours 
ought to be directed, is the perfecting all 
the powers of the mind in such a manner, 
as that when the period of maturity arrives, 
they may all be employed in promoting the 
happiness (the temporal and etemd happi- 
ness) of the individual and of society. The 
education that tends not to this end, is 
worse than labour lost. It perverts the 
intentions of Providence, by preventing the 
expansion of the intellectual faculties; it 
buries the most precious gifts of Heaven ; and, 
by sowing the seeds of pride and presump- 
tion, it scatters vice and foUy throughout the 
world ! 
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; I may be thought Very bold in attempting 
to oyerturn the established laws of fashion ; 
those laws by which the generality of parents 
are guided in the system of education. But 
. however submissive to her decrees in matters 
of slight importance, I cannpt help think- 
ing, that with regard to the culture to be 
given to the Intellectual and moral faculties, 
it is reason, not fashion, that ought to be 
consulted. 

When little miss, or little master, come 
home from school, we are stunned by the 
recital of their accomplishments.. They 
are all skilled in. languages, and expert in 
science ; all equally favoured by the Muses 
and the Graces. Nothing can equal the 
delight which a benevolent mind experi- 
ences in the contemplation of such perfec- 
tion ! " How rapidly," it is inclined to 
think, ^^ must knowledge and virtue be 
" diffused throughout the .world, when 
^^ these tender blossoms of ivisdom shall 
" have ripened to maturity ! See the blest 
^* effects of strewing the path of learning 
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•* with flowers ! What ftmieriy cos* years 
" of attention and perseverance, is now 
^ aeeomj^sheif in less HhBtt as many monks'. 
^ Surdy, surdfy, we have very nracir im- 
* pro>ved iqwn the method of our fore- 
•* fathers ; and of these i!BijpiTwem«it» the 
^ next generation win taste the happy 
'^ fruits." 
. Yes, we have improveel upon the wisdom 
of our ancestors, pretty much in tile same 
manner, as he who shoukl exchange an oak 
wood for a grove of Lombavdy poplars ; 
find if we hy aadie dl^ idea of durability, 
tftrengtii, and ut£Kfty, the young pophv 
will, I acknowledge, claim the prefetenee 
But when we coni^ to apply the am and 
the other to useM purpose^s we ^alt have 
na reason ta think ourselves gainers . by^ lAke 
exchoi^. 

la our vain attempts ta overturn the 
erder of nature,, by presenting objects and 
pursuits to the mind^ which demand the 
exertion of faculties of which it is not yet 
in possession,, we are guilty of a double 



• sp>t(S!6i of Hnpcwitionr. We impose upon 
tm pttpihf by ttdUng' iSiem conceive f hitt 
fhty get Meas of tMogs^ &a which thejr 
hafve, &i tesl&ty, no* ideasr; and we impose 
tfpott ottrsefves By l^ir seeming' ptogress-* 
an ifiqicfi^ion which » greafly aided by the 
IsciMty with which the sound df wank k 
commfMed to memerf in early Kfe. ThnSi 
withoat paying any attention to the culti- 
tafi^n of the lirst and fundamental fecui^ 
ties^ we flatter ourselves that » we have 
sibridgsA the pafh to wisdom and know- 
ledge ; wfflle^ itt reality, we have been leadSi^ 
theM from it, in the direct road toconceie 
affd ignoMttceii 

Whea we coned^der that the exercise off 
tttentioii k abscdutdy necessary toward* 
distinct pcreeptimi and accurate discem- 
ment ; and reflect bow £fficidt it isr to rouse 
attention is the slow, and to dieck the 
rapid succession of ideas in the quidk, so bb 
to give attention leave to operate ; w« shall 
perceive that a muhiplicxiy off things to 
be learned at onceT" must inevigtaldF tend 
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ta retard the progress of the faculties. 
Those who have experienced how difficult 
it is to give just, and dear, and distinct 
notions to a child, upon any subject which 
is not the immediate object of its external 
senses, must be sensible of the utter impos- 
sibility of its learning many things well at 
the same time. Where the attention is 
turned from object to object, the conse- 
quence will be, that it will fix on none; 
not, at least, for such a length of time as 
to acquire clear and distinct conceptions. 
It is the perceptions only that will in this 
case be exercised ; the words will . ]i)e seen, 
they will be heard, and they will be re- 
peated. These perceptions will be . com- 
mitted to memory; but in all this process 
there is neither knowledge, judgment, nor 
discernment; and the more completely the 
time is filled by such employment, the more 
will the development of these faculties be 
retarded: 

This leads to the queries with which 
my last letter concluded. Is it proper to 
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restrict th^ exercise of metnory in child- 
hood to subjects whereon it has acquired 
just and accurate notions? Is it never to 
be exercised upon words, of whose mean- 
ing it has no distinct ideas ? I should be 
sorry to be so understood. I think the 
memory' may be exercised with great ad- 
vantage in childhood, upon words which 
can, at that period, convey no distinct ideas 
to the mind ; but these are words which 
are afterwards to be made use of; they are 
the tools with which the mind is, at a fu- 
ture period, to work. Such are the rules 
of grammar ; the terms made use of in the 
sciences, which are to form a part of the 
future studies ; and, in short, all those general 
classifications, which tie, as it were, the 
objects of knowledge into separate parcels, 
and thus abridge the labour of research and 
arrangement. 

Every one, who at an advanced period 
of life has attempted to instruct himself in 
any branch of science, must be sensible 
how much the difficulty is increased, by 
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t^^ loss of the aptitude^ which menuuj 
has in early life^ for retainiqg xaere j^tcejf^ 
tioQS. WbsA is clearly conceived upon 
the subject^ the memory MthAilly retains; 
but it is not without great and repeated 
efforts that the necessary terms come to 
be familiarly recollected. I have known 
several persons, who have been by this 
diflBiculty deterred firom the pursuit of bo- 
tany, chemistry, and other sciences, for 
the acquirement of which they felt the 
most ardent inclination. Had the technical 
terms belonging to those sciences been 
committed to memory, at that period of 
life when words (that is to say, percep- 
tions) are remembered with facility, the 
sciences I have mentioned would have 
been attained without the smallest diffi- 
culty. 

The grammatical rules of every language 
come exactly under the same description. 
Persons to whom these rules have been 
familiar from the period of in&ncy^ easily 
acquire the habit of arranging their words 
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with jprqpriety; while those who have nat 
at an early period made this acquirement, 
though by the study of philosopbical ^gram- 
mar they may attain a perfect knowledge 
of its principles, yet will they in piractice he 
frequently at a loss, and often liable to error. 
I candidly confess, that I speak this from my 
own experience; and am sensible that a 
more perfect acquaintance with the rules of 
gi*ammar, acquired even by rote in early life, 
would have saved me many a painful hour of 
future study. 

Here, then, have I presented you with a 
wide field for the exercise of the memory 
of perceptions. But deceive not yourself; 
deceive not your child into an opinion that 
it has obtained any knowledge from these 
exercises. Liet them be looked upon ,as 
they really are — mere materials, which are 
to be made use of at the proper period. 
Of real use they will certainly be found ; 
they will be as well-tempered mortar in 
the construction of the solid edifice. But 
you must not so tar mistake, as to consider 
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this mortar as the building; if you do, the 
intellectual fabric will never be reared. 

It is, I believe, a very generally received 
notion, that a taste for poetry is inspired by 
the recitation of verses. Let us examine in 
what this taste consists. 

Poetry addresses itself particularly to 
the imagination and to the feelings. " In 
" poetry," says Mr. Stewart, ** the eflFect is 
*' inconsiderable, unless upon a mind which 
'* possesses some degree of the author's ge- 
" niu^; a mind amply furnished^ by its pre- 
" vious habits^ with the means of interpret^ 
" ing the language which he employs ; and 
" ahle^ by its own imagination^ to co-operate 
^ with the effects of the artT And is it by 
a senseless repetition of the poet's words, 
that all these indispensable requisites are 
to be acquired ? I grant, that by the repe- 
tition of smooth verses the ear may become 
sensible of harmonious measure ; and this, 
I believe, often enough passes for poetical 
taste. But where the mind is incapable of 
keeping pace with the rapid associations 
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df the poet; where the finest allusions are 
lost for want of conceptions to apprehend 
their meaning ; where the finest imagery pre- 
sents no object to the mind; the emotions 
that are excited have surely no affinity to the 
sublime or beautiful. Even in descriptive 
p6etry, unless the objects have been familiar 
to the perceptions, it is impossible that the 
most just and beautiful description can con* 
vey any ideas to the mind. 

Where the perceptive powers have been 
sufficiently exercised upon natural objects, 
so as to render the greater part of a poetical 
description intelligible, great advantage may 
indeed arise from the perusal; because,^ in 
that case, the pleasure which the mind re- 
ceives from seeing the images with which it 
has been familiar, set in a new, and more 
elegant and elevated point of view, will serve 
to enliven the powers of curiosity and obser- 
vation, and prove a stimulus to the acquire- 
ment of new ideas. . :: 

I well remember how eagerl^|J!Qifl^t the 
information, that beHs were W^ % the 

VOL. II. I 
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leaders df the flock inmost parts of EngloniL 
The custom was unknown in the part of the 
country where I passed mj childhood, and 
consequently the first lines of a poetical de^ 
scription, which I ardently admired, were to 
me unintelligible,* The remaining lines pre-» 
sented objects with which I had long been 
familiar. The simple superstitions of the 
peasantry wei-e known to me; I had fre- 
quently heard their origin explained, and 
their f<diy pcnnted out ; but the colours thrown 
over them by the diarm of poetry presented 
them to my view in a new and interesting 
%ht. 

And now, let me refer it to your judg^ 

* Thefolldmng are the lines alluded to: 

" When Blouselind expir'd, the wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock pour'd forth her knell i 
The solenm death-watch click'd the hour she dyM, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cry*d ; 
The boding raven on her cottage sat, 
And with hoarse croaking wam*d us of our fate ; 
The lambkin, which her wonted prudence bred, 
Dropp'd on l^e plains that fatal instant dead ; 
Swarm'd on a rotten stick, the bees I spy'd, 
"Which erst I saw when Goody Dobson dy'd.'' 
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taeat (setting all adfaereMe to cosfasid, td 
theory, and to prejudice, entirely aside), whe- 
tiier a relish for the beauties of poetical de- 
scription will liiot be much more likely to 
result from a litely attention to all the knages 
which are employed by the poet, as they be# 
come objects of perception, than by the repe-' 
tition of words without ideas ? A familiait 
and intimate acquaintance with the objects 
of nature will not, it is true, be always sufl5-i 
dent to inspire poetical taste ; but without an 
intimate acquaintance with natural objects^ 
the conceptions of the poet can never be 
understood ; for it is from the material world 
that all the finest imagery of the poet is 
derived. From the same source we have aB 
our ideas of the sublime and beautiful The 
descriptions of the poet, by calling our atten* 
tion to these objects, increases the emotions 
which they have a natural tendency ta 
excite ; and thus a taste for poetry enhances 
the pleasure we derive from contemj^tioig 
the beauties «f nature, while an accurate 
I a 



knowledge of natural objects gives to poetry^ 
a peculiar zest. . . -^ 

It is, then, from a cultivation of the pei>* 
ceptive faculties, that we<mly can attain those, 
powers of conception which are essential to 
taste; and without this cultivation, all the 
beauties jot 331 the pocits who have ever writ- 
ten, committed to memory, would do no more 
towards inspiring poetical taste, than the 
smell o£ sl rose would do towards giving an 
idea of its colour to one who had been bom 
blind. 

From the tenor of these observations, the 
advantages of a country education in the 
early part of life will appear sufficiently evi- 
dent. Those who have it not in their power 
to give this advantage to their children; 
those whose -sit/uation precludes their pupils 
from the benefit of an extensive and familiar 
acquaintance with natural objects ; ought to 
be particularly solicitous to make them 
amends for this misfortune, by seizing every 
opportunity of directing their attention to tha 
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natural objects within their reach. If the 
vegetable world is shut to their perusal, the 
book of animated nature is open before them. 
If " the various landscape bursts not on the 
sight," the sun, moon, and stars, may still 
be seen. Nor ought an attentive examina- 
tion of the works of art to be neglected. Ii* 
most of these, some principles of science are 
involved. Frqm the most simple piece of 
mechanism ideas may be derived ; and' no 
source that can furnish the mind with ideas 
which are just and accurate^ should be over- 
looked. 
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LETTER VIL 

JUDGMEKX 

I 

Fmi begins to operate upon the Objects of Perc^unu 
'^Necessity of exercising it upon sensible Objects,''^ 
Illustrations. — How it may a^ Jirst be exercised on 
Moral Propositions.'^Pdrty Prejudice tnimical to its 
CuUivation.^^Observationt on this Head.^^Tke Us^ 
of History . 

As all the errors, and many of the vices 
of mankind, originate in a deficiency or 
perversion of the faculty of judgment, we 
we called upon for a very particular atten- 
tion to its cultivation and improvement. 
By tracing the progress of its gradual de- 
velopment in the human mind, we shall 
perhaps be enabled to exert oiu* own judg- 
ment to advantage, in determining on the 
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steps most proper to be takeA finr the cultiva- 
tion of this important faculty ; while by ob- 
serving the obstacles frequently opposed to 
its improvement, we shall perceive the reascm 
of its seldom attaining maturity, 

It evidently appears, that judgment 
begins first to operate on the perceptive 
faculties; and that till the commencement 
of this operation, the mind is incapable of 
improvement from the objects of sensei. 
The knowledge th^t is obtained of the 
rdative distances of visible objects is aa 
operation of judgment : even in the belief 
of the existence of such objects, judgment 
is concerned. And this consideration oiigkt 
to make us particularly careful of misfead- 
mg the tender minds of mfants mto urtfh 
neous judgments^ concerning the powers saad 
properties of the objects with wluch they axe 
most conversant. 

^ If you touch that stick, it vrill be 
^ angry, and beat you,** says the feolidi 
nurse. " The stick is taller than you arer" 
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says the more sensible mother, " and if yon 
*^ bring it upon you, it will hurt you/' 

It is by means of judgment, that a child 
is gradually made sensible that the pre- 
sence of objects does not depend upon his 
perception of them. To the infant, the 
object is no longer present than it is visible 
to his eyes. The powers of conception 
and judgment must both have exerted their 
influence before he believes the contrary: 
and by what slow degrees their influence iS 
exerted, is obvious ; as we see chifdren of two 
or three years of age, who, when they cover 
their eyes, imagine they are securely screened 
firom observation. 

If we attempt ta force the progress of 
judgment at a very early age^ we shall only 
weaken its powers; if. we are always ready 
in every little instance to interpose our own^ 
so as to forestall the judgments of the child^ 
we shall teach it to rest upcm authority, and 
the faculty of judgment will probably be 
little exerted^hrough life. 
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It ought, therefore, to be Our' btwmesff 
to lead aoid assist the > judgment, so as to 
render it strong and vigorous, rather than 
to impose upon it the dictates 6f authority. 
By. pointing out to children the ^rroneoii* 
judgments which they form upoti the trifle* 
within their sphere, we shaH not only im^ 
prove their powers of judging, but mak^ 
them sensiUe of the advantage of implicit 
obedience to those who are capable of srf 
much more discernment. ^ ' !* 

A child considers its painted toy as* (t 
whole; it has no notion of its parts^ pro-r 
perties, or attributes. It is told, that *i>f 
wetting it it will be destroyed. UnmincBUT 
of your warning, it drags it through water } 
the paint comes off, the glue ^ssolves, and 
the whole fabric is demolished. 

** Did I not teVL you^ you little tniscMev'- . 
'^ ous monkey, that it would be destroyed f 
^ The little coach knew that you w*ert 
^ naughty in disobeying me, and it went tb 
" pieces.'* ....;:• 

X5 
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ClisiriQiQlP les90B to the judgment this ! 
muQb isk ik likely to im{Nrove uader sudi 
vtmaegenumt ! 

« C9me to; m^, my Kttfe fdkw, and I 
<* wifl fet you see my rctason £ar warmBg yon 
-^ agw^sst. wetting this toy* Yow set^ io the 
** first ptaQ^ that it W9s jswitt up of sefMuate 
^ {ueces; of wood^ which^ being cut into the 
^ proper shape^ were joined together by 
^ meana of a little f^ue; no^pf this ghae or 
** cement dissolves in water, so that you see 
** th? reason of its coming asunder as socm as 
*^ it was wet. Let the pieces be dried, and 
^ you ^bal} have a little cement to fix them 
^'lK)gether again yoursjelf. You know Hiat 
^ tb^ wood wap at first white, like tii9 colour 
* oi the boards of tbe floco' ; but when the 
*^ coach waiS made^ the- toyman put a littft 
^ paijAt upon, it, which' b^g iU made up» 
** and slightly laid on^ was easfly washed o& 
*^ And nowfrou sef^, my dear, how I caint^ to 
^ &re^U tb^ cmAe^^«ioe§ oS putti^ yow 
*^ toy in water.** 
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Not a day, scarcely an hour, passes, in 
which a judicious and attentive mother 
may not find opportunities of improving 
the faculties of judgment and conception 
in her children. The great pomt to be 
attended to is the co-operation of these 
Acuities in every point which she explain! 
If she goes beyond their reach> they win 
never be exerted. If she does not discri- 
minate, she will, in. her attempts at in- 
structing the infant mind, be only giving 
a conAised and indistinct knowledge ci 
facts, instead of cultivating those faculties 
by which alone real and usdful knowledge can 
ever be acquired. 

** Some are bom to greatness, some 
** achieve greatness, and some have great- 
** ness thrust upon them,'' says Edstaff ; 
and so it is with learning. It is too often 
thrust upon children; and where it is 80, 
we may venture to assert that greatness 
will never be achieved. A truly great 
and comprehensive mind was never yet 
formed by ardfidal means. In cH^r to 
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effect the complete and perfect develop* 
ment of the intellectual blossom, we must 
defend the bud from canker; we must ex- 
pose it to the genial influence of the sun 
of reason; we must nourish it by truth, 
and promote its expansion by fertilizing 
the soil ; but if we forcibly tear it open, 
we may bid adieu to all expectation of 
fruit. 

Of all the faculties, that of judgmenf is 
most essentially injured by the injudicious 
speed of our career in modem education. 
The judgment, indeed, has no time to 
operate, no opportunity for exertion. Every 
thing is presented ready-madt^ if I may use 
the expression, and the pupil has nothing 
to do but to clothe its memory with the gar- 
ments provided for it ; and where these are 
deficient, it must put up with the deficiency, 
for it has no materials wherewith to weave 
any for itself. 

The propositions upon which it is the 
province of judgment to exercise its power, 
are all in their natures either true or false; 



And whether they be true or false, it ii 
the business of judgment to ascertain. By 
having been frequently exercised uppn those 
in which its conceptions were assisted by 
the sensed, it comes by degrees, to be pre^ 
pared for deciding upon those which arc 
formed from ideas in the mind, the patt^i^ns 
of which are no longer present to the 
sight. 

Thus, a child whose conceptions have 
been exercised upon numbers, so as to have 
acquired clear and distinct ideas of what is 
meant by one, two, three, &c. will more 
easily perceive the truth of the proposition, 
that three times three make nine, than 
a younger child, whose conceptions have 
not been thus exercised, will perceive the 
truth of the proposition, that one and one 
make two. To enable it to form a Judg- 
ment upon this, it must have clear and 
disitii^ct conceptions of the meaning of the 
words ; and added to that, the judgment 
must be assisted by the perceptions; for 
without visible or tangible objects, no 
6 
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knowledge of mimbarsp or judgments upon 
them, could be acquired. 

In learning the power of numbers, the 
judgment is much improved, provided that 
the judgment be permitted to be duly ex- 
ercised. But if we only aim at hurrying 
the pupil on as fast as possible through 
tihe rules of arithmetic, that we may be 
able to boast of its astonishing progress in 
having got to the Rule of Three, while 
others of the same age have not proceeded 
beyond sini{de Addition ; the memory will 
probably have been the only feculty exer- 
dsed throughout the whole process. Through^ 
out the whole course of educatioti, children 
Bxe great sufferers from our having fon- 
gotten the process by which we oursdves 
acquired the knowledge we now possess. 
The intermediate ideas which served as 
links in the chain of our original conceptions 
fiave fled from our recollection ; we, there- 
fore, never think of presenting them to the 
minds of oiff children : and yet, without 
these connecting ideas, it is impossible that 
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we should ever succeed in onnmuiiicatiiig 
inatruction. 

For the slow, the steps of the ladder 
should he dMnrtened ; . and we ought to-as- 
eertain their haying firm footing upon one^ 
before we urge their progress to another. 
For the (|aick:» fewer steps will serve; but 
these ought to be examined with accuracy^ 
so as that they may be retraced with cer- 
tainty and precision; otherwise the pupil 
wi& be in danger of hurrying with predU 
pitaacy to the top, and then flying off to 
8019^ other object ; and will in vain ende«- 
your to find again the way over the same 
ground 

Every judgment which the mind finms 
is a distinct step in the path of knowledge; 
and the absurd attempts which are made 
to lift children at once into the region^ of. 
science, are no less oidiculous, than would 
be our endeavours, to make children weBk 
with ease and gxacefiilnesg, by always^ cw^ 
lying them, in joux arms« The use of tike 
mental faonBiefi,. as wiell as of tiie Jimbsv 

5 
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miistjbe acquired i by exercise. Such is the 
law of nature, and we never gain by opposbg 
her authority. 

I have known children, who, from the 
time they could speak, had masters upon 
masters to instruct them; and what was 
the consequence ? Mere prate ; many wordij 
and few ideas. Let us suppose one of 
these children learning arithmetic; which^ 
as I have before observed, may be made an 
4i8eful means of strengthening the faculty 
of judgment. It is taught to repeat after 
the master, " five and two make seven ; 
" seven and seven are fourteen," and so 
on ; till, by frequent repetition, the words 
which denote the relative power, of num- 
bers are fixed in the memory ; and thus it 
is able to get throu^ addition tolerably 
welL Next comes the multiplication table, 
which it learns by rote, and applies in the 
same way^ as often as it is wanted. And 
so on through all the rules, the master as- 
sisting all the time whenever the pupil is 
at any loss^ but never attempting to unfold 
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a prrndple, or to give a single idea upon thd 
subject. I speak from experience, as it fe the 
way in which I myself was taught, and as 
I believe many others are. 

Let us now suppose a child, wfcose coit- 
ceptions have been gradually improved hf 
the unceasing, though almost impercepti? 
ble, efforts of a judicious and attentive 
parent. She marks the time when ideas 
upon the subject of numbers may be given 
with effect. She seizes the most proper 
period for beginning her instructions, oi 
rather for leading the mind to instruct 
itself. By frequently recurring opportu* 
nities, she .exercises the conceptions and 
the judgment upon units. She renders a& 
the different combinations that can pro« 
duce numbers under ten, familiar to these 
faculties; and then proceeds to add ten to 
ten, till the conceptions can embrace hun- 
dreds. Tables of numbers are then given 
to be summed, up, and at every step th^ 
judgment is taught to decide on its truth 
and certainty. Multiplication is explained 
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as a shorter method of additioiiy and its 
principles unfolded in plain and easy terms. 
Py frequent e^erdse, the mind becomes so 
fiuniliar to the subject, that its knowled^ 
appears intuitive ; its ideas are all dear and 
accurate ; and although the rides may not be 
gone through with a tenth part of the speed 
with which they were gaUoped over in the 
former instance ; we cannot doubt» that when 
both pupils come to put their knowledge into 
fxraetice, the latter will hahne a great wad 
manifest advantage. 

How, indeed, in the former case could 
the poer child possibly acquire dear ideas 
upon any subject, whim it probably had 
twenty things to learn at the sanke time^ 
sSk of^posite m their natures^ caDing up 
different trains of ideas, and requiring dif* 
lerent tones of mind? It is likewise probflir 
Ue, that in the high encomiums it hat 
heard bestowed on those ornamental ac« 
compliiAments which are deemed so necess* 
sary to a person of rank, it has leaxned to 
^ociate ideas of vulgarity, and conse* 
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quently of contempt, to a science, which ia 
peculiarly necessary to people in businea& 
By the$;e false associations the judgment 13 
perverted at a very early period : and of 
these false associations the parent must 
divest herself, who would have her child 
possessed of a sound mind and vigorous un«* 
derstanding. 

The conduct of life requires no less 
^uxruracy of calculation than the conduct 
qS business; and the science of numbersi 
from first to last, being that which fi^r 
nishes us with the most distinct ideas,* 19 
«f the utmost importance, not merely tQ 
tiie merchant and accomptant, buttoevevy 
rational being. It ought besides to be con* 
sideredf that thQ mind inakes use of nunu 

^ The simple modef of number are, of all others^ the 
mast distinct ; even the least variation, which is an unit, 
making each combination as clearly different firom that 
which i4>pn>acheth nearest to it^ as the most remote f 
itoo being as distinct from one^ as two hmidred; and th^ 
idieas of ttiao being as distinct from the ideas of three^ a^ 
th^ magnitude of tbQ w)u>le earth is from that of a mite. 



ber in all its ideas of duration and exten- 
sion. Our ideas of infinity, with regard 
either to time or space, are nothing but the 
infinity of number. Those whose ideas con- 
cerning the powers of number are faint and 
conAised, will be found to have very con- 
fbsed and inaccurate ideas upon many other 
subjects. 

in the education of boys this is, per- 
haps, sufficiently attended to; but why 
our own sex should be so utterly precluded, 
as they generally are, from this most 
useful branch of knowledge, can only be 
accounted for from the prevalence of that 
felse association which renders every thing 
that wears the aj^arance of real useful- 
ness disgraceful to us. Hence it comes^^ 

This is not the case in other simple modes, in which it 
is not so easy, nor perhaps possible for us, to distinguish 
betwixt two approaching ideas ; for who will midertake 
to find a difference (in his conceptions) between the 
white of this paper and that of the next degree to it? 
or can form distinct ideas of every, the least excess i» 
exitension. — See Locke on the Human Understanding,. 
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tkat whatever has a tendency to strengthen 
the judgment, is either totally omitted, or, 
so superficially run over, in female educa- 
tion, that it appears as if judgment were^ 
a faculty which females never, in any situa- 
tion of life, could have occasion for, A^ 
little reflection upon this subject would 
surely convince us of the contrary. A little 
reflection would teach us, that in every situa- 
tion in which a female can be placed; 
whether she be free or subordinate; whe- 
ther she moves in an exalted sphere, or be 
reduced to the duties of an inferior one; 
in public and in private; abroad or at 
home ; judgment is ever necessary, ever 
essential; — and that whatever be her rank 
and situation in society, if judgment do not 
form her opinions, and direct her conduct, she 
will become an object of contempt. 

Beautiful imbecility will be admired, it is. 
true; but let us apply to numerical rules, 
and calculate the period of this admiration. 
What proportion does it bear to the length 
Qf human life? WJiat is the sum total of 



the advantages to be derived from it wfeen 
compaied with those which would be ex^^ 
perienced in the capability of fulfining, 
with hdnour and prt^riety, the duties of a 
wife, a mother, the mistresd of a fafmily, 
the prudent adviser, and the fikithful Mend?' 
Is it acting with wisdom and consistency, 
in the first place, to do all in our power to 
deprive beings of the use of this faculty,' 
and then to plunge them into situations' 
where its exertion is absolutely necessary? 
This is the argument (and an unanswer*^ 
able one it is) which can alone be usedT 
with propriety by the advocates of the' 
frail fair ones, when pleading in extenua- 
tion of their foul offences in our courts of 
justice. Were this ailment to be adorned, 
as it might, by the eloquence of an 
Erskine or a Garrow, it would do more to^ 
wards opening the eyes of the public to 
the consequences of an education merely oma-'' 
mental, than all that can be written upon thtf 
sulgect by the divine or moralist. 

Let it be represented to Ibe juries, wh^ 
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are. called (alas! so often) to pnmouncs 
upon the heinous conduct of ^amelesi^ 
matrons, thirf; the creatures, whose crimed 
are thus exposed to public scorn, can 
scarcely be deemed accountable agents i 
since, in our ideas of accountableness, ra- 
tionalitj is always included. Now amj^ 
proof can be brought, that from the cradle 
upwards every possible pains have been takeii 
to destroy the rational faculty. With- 
out judgment, there can be no knowledge 
of first principles; without first principles^ 
there can be no rule of conduct or of dut^." 
How then can creatures be said to trans^ 
gpess against principles which they never 
had it in their power to comprehend? 
They were taught that the sole duty of 
woman was to he amiable. Thait in order 
to be amiable, they must be accomf^hed 
and genteel ; that is to say, that they must 
learn to dance, and dress, and ** nickname 
** GoD*s creatures;" to talk sentiment, to 
affect sensibility, and tofeBow fashion intd 
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whatever folUes she may lead. Have thqr 
not done all this ? And now mark the in>- 
consistency of man! They are accused of 
sinning against the kiws of Gob and of 
their country ; when they can caU God, 
their country, and their parents, to witness^ 
that their judgment was never sufficiently 
cultivated to pronounce upon the truth 
^ and propriety of a single precept, moral or 
divine ! They were taught, to look on per- 
sonal admiration as the chief good; when 
they found it was no longer to be expected 
from the husband, were they to blame for 
seeking it in the admirer ? Of all that they 
were taught to believe amiable, they are 
still possessed; for no one estimable qua* 
iity of the heart and understanding was in 
the catalogue ! Sensibility or sentiment 
comprised their only notions of virtue ; and 
by giving way to sensibility and sentiment 
they became adulteresses ; or, to speak in the 
more delicate terms of modern refinement, 
amiable unfortunates. 
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To the effiscts of a pernkiom education, 
aad not to .the frailty of the sex, ought the 
natural consequences (^ a want of prin* 
dple to be assigned. Such a diange in 
the mode of education, as would ^pand 
the powers pf intellect, ^naiUe the niind to 
embrace truth, to porcdive the utSity and 
advantage of moral rectitude, and to regu- 
late the pasRons and affections of the heart 
hj the laws of piety and wisdom, would 
do more towards putting a stop, to . the 
career of vice, in evefy rank and station in' 
sodety, than all the laws and punishments 
the legislature can devise. But leaving 
the amiable and accomplished frail cmes to 
reap the fruit of the erroneous ideas they 
have imbibed, let us turn to the considenUion 
of the judging faculty, by the due cultivation 
of whidi these fatal errors in conduct may 
happily be aycHded. 

Having first exercised the judgment by 
means of the perceptive faculties, it gradu% 
ally becomes ripe for perceiviiig the truth 
of propositions, the subjects of which are 
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not immediate objects of sense. The con- 
nexion between cause and effect, though 
the foundation of our reasoning in many 
sciences, as well as in morals, is first made 
clear to the understanding by means of the 
senses. To render the conceptions upon 
this, and similar propositions, dear, dis-, 
tinct, and accurate, is, I believe, of much 
more, importance than is generally imagin- 
ed. By words this will never be effected; 
we must therefore, in our endeavours to 
cultivate the judgment, bring the judg- 
ment into exercise. Show a child that 
when he strikes his ball against the wall 
with force, it will always rebound with 
proportional activity; and that when he 
throws it gently, the re-action will be prp- 
portionably weaker ; he will soon under- 
stand your meaning. You may make him 
sensible, by a thousand familiar examples, 
that the same law extends throughout all 
matter ; and that wherever there appears 
aaiy variation in the effect, from causes ap- 
parently similar, we may be assured, that 
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the similarity is only apparent, .but that/ 
in reality, the cause is diflferent. Such- 
instructions tend to awaken and keep alive 
attention, while they preserve the mind' 
from vulgar prejudices and superstitions; 
which aU originate in confined vievs^s, and^ 
want of accurate observation. The eflFect^ 
they have in strengtheping the judgment, ' 
is evident from the conduct of those whose' 
judging faculties have never been thus 
cultivated. Propositions, which appear 
intuitive to others, seem absurd to those 
whose conceptions are habitually dull and 
languid for want of cultivation ; while the 
judgment that has never been exfercised on 
the objects of perception, takes every thing 
for granted without examination. Hence 
that credulity, with regard to the marvellous, 
which is a disgrace to the enlightened age in 
which we live. x 

"When a child has had the connexion- 
betwixt cause* and effect, sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the mind by means of ex- 
terior objects, it will more easily compre- 
k2 
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head the applicatioa of the same principle to 
morals. 

That a want <^ veracity produces loss 
of confidence as its inevitable consequence^ 
is a truth <^ which the judgment may be 
made sensible at an early period; and in- 
deedy while this faculty is imcorrupted by 
selfishness, it will seldom fail to dedde 
with precision on every point of justice. 
Easily may the judgmait be led to perceive 
that good-nature and afiectionate disposi- 
tions produce, as their elBTect, complacency 
Bnd affection in. the breasts of others ; that 
esteem is the natural consequence of in- 
tegrity, wisdom, and benevolence; and that 
aU the malevolent and dissocial passions 
beget displeasure and hatred But in order 
to fix these associations in the mind, it is 
absolutely necessary that the conduct of 
the parent should give invariable testimony 
. to their truth. If the same conduct in 
the child be at one time foimd fault with, 
and at another gets leave to pass unnoticed ; 
if praise or bisune are bestowed, not ac- 
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cording to desart^ but accenting to pre* 
sent humour, these principles will never 
gain a firm establishment in the heart* 
Following jour example, your child wffl 
learn to like and dislike firom motives nf 
caprice ; and faOtse expectations oi gaining 
k)ve and favour^ without bemg at any pdM 
to merit esteem, will lay the foundaticm of 
iMiTf bitter disappointmaats. 

Tou will, perhaps object^ that happi- 
ness md the worlds esteem are not always 
the inevitable result of virtmos oonduet; 
and that by teachii^ cfaildrm to expeet 
them as certain effects, we should kad 
them into error, and expose them to mortifi- 
cation. 

To tltts I answer; that though envy and 
malignity are apt to detract frimi mefit» 
this very detraction shows a consdousneM 
that esteem and approbation are the natu* 
ral consequences of virtuous conduct; and 
that it is in hopes of obstructing this natu- 
ral effect, that malevolence exerts its influ- 
ence. Should it unfortunately sncceed^^ 
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.k can only succeed with regard to our 
feUow-mortals. A powerful argument for 
endeavouring to approve ourselves to a 
higher power ! A convincing proof of the 
inefficacy of .all moral systems that rest 
not on a more solid foundation than the 
igi^use of those who are frail and liable to 
error! 

Seldom, however, even from ou:i^ fellow 
men, is the pure and upright conduct of 
the humble and the worthy denied the 
meed of approbation and esteem. It i^ 
when we solicit the praise of the many^ 
and not when we wish for the esteem of 
tike good, that we are liable to disappoint- 
ment. This observation receives ample 
si}{^rt from the records of history and 
^e annals of private life. Never, in all 
our researches, shall we find an instance, 
where unostentatious benevolence, justice, 
wisdom, and piety, were refiised the esteem 
and approbation of mankind, unless where 
party hatred, by its^deadly poison, blinded 
the eyes, and envenomed the heart. By 
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this was the furious multitude influenced 
against the Saviour of the world ! By this 
have many who call themselves his disciples 
been inflamed to cruelty and vengeance 
against their more deserving brethren. 

Nothing can be more inimical to the 
cultivation of judgment than an early 
initiation into party prejudices. By these 
the conceptions are misled, and the judg- 
ments concerning right and wrong must 
consequently be often erroneous. To ap- 
prove or disapprove according to the dic- 
tates of affection, rather than of principle/ 
is at any time of life fatal to the int^rity 
of the moral character. The habit of doing 
so is to the young particularly injurious: 
it not only warps the judgment, but depraves 
the heart. 

Did the cultivatioii of judgment once 
become an object in female education^ the 
zeal of fair politicians might, perhaps, suf- 
fer some abatement; ah evil that would 
not probably be productive of any very 
fetal consequences to sodrty. Unbiassed 
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judgment will perceive, that wkdom dwells 
with moderation, and that firmness of con- 
duct is seldom united with outrageous vio- 
lence of sentiment* Cultivated judgment 
will not produce indifference to the inter- 
eSt and happiness c^ the community at 
^ge ; nor will it lead the mind to be con- 
tented with profound ignorance concern- 
ing the nature and origin of points which 
are the objects of political dispute ; but it 
will restrain wrath» and keep the indivi- 
dual in the path of duty. Happily for our 
sex^ this leads not to the theatre of public 
stri&w .'Were the judgment to be exercised 
in finding out tins path in the eventful 
period of political disunion, blessed would 
be the consequences that must inevitably 
ensue! To heal the wounds of contention; 
to cod. the iraging fury of party.animosity ; 
to sdten the rugged spirit of resentment ; 
to allay the fervour of ambition; and to 
check ^ cruelty of revenge; would, to 
enlightened judgment, appear as the pecu- 
liar duty of tbose, who, not being called 
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situatioii, marked out as the mediators and 
peace-makers of society ! 

Let us oursdves aopiire, and kt us en^ 
deavour to give our children^ such dear con-^ 
ceptk)ns upon the subject, as may leave them 
at no loss to pronounce on the consequences 
of a conduct marked by benevolence, wMom^ 
and moderation; in opposition to the effects 
produced by vident prejudice, blind zeal, and 
erud intolerance. 

History presents us with an instructive 
portrait of the human passions ; but it is 
of the passions principally as they are actu^ 
ated by ambition. Without previous care to 
strengthen the judgment, history, there* 
fore, by the interest which it exdtes in the 
fate of hax>es and conquerors, may be in* 
strumental in awakening ambition, and 
kindling the flame of false ^ory in an ar^ 
dent mind. The historian who does not 
catch a portion of his hero's spirit, and 
enter with warmth into his interests, will 
be cold and inanimate. He who does^ 
K 5 
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will be apt to throw false colours over 
actions that are in their natures base and 
vile ; to extenuate what is reprehensible ; 
and sometimes to extol what is undeserv- 
ing of sober approbation. Thus are the 
moral notions of youth in danger of being 
corrupted, firom the very sources which 
we had assigned for their nourishment and 
improvement. This I believe to be often 
the case With boys; and is the inevitable 
consequence of permitting the imagination 
to get the start of judgment. Were the 
judgment to be exercised in tracing cause 
aiid effect^ as they ar^ delineated in the his* 
tone page, the ardent youth, instead of being 
dazzled by the false lustre of splendid 
achievments, would pursue their consequences 
to the human race, and see wide-spread ruin, 
pain, misery, and devastation, the awful price 
of short-lived glory. 

The various advantages accruing from 
the stucty of history are too numerous and 
too important to admit of .being fully de- 
scribed in such an imperfect sketch : suffice 
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it to say, that under the direction of a judi- 
cious preceptor, it cannot fail to. enlarge the 
conceptions, to increase the number of ideas, 
to improve the judgment, and to strengthen 
moral and religious principle in the heart. 
The mere knowledge of dates and epochs, of 
^ the names of sovereigns, and the length of 
their successive reigns, and even of the prin- 
cipal features that marked the character ojf 
every prince, and of the most remarkable 
events that took place in every age, will go a 
very little way towards intellectual improve- 
ment. This is the knowledge, and the sole 
knowledge that can be obtained from abridg- 
mentSt From these, therefore, none of the 
moral uses of history can possibly be derived. 
The associations they give are merely 
those of time and place, which, as we 
have already seen, are the only associations 
familiar to the^ vulgar. Abridgments of 
history are merely to be considered as 
exercises of the memory; and whoever 
expects by their means the improvement 
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of itny Mher fiiculty will be ndaerMj dis- 
appcnnted. 

Are, theiiy abridgments of no use ? To 
the ' young, I certainly think, they are of 
none, and worse than of none; for I deem 
it mudi safer for the mind to be destitute 
of ail ideas upon any subject, than to have 
those which are confused and indistinct. 
But to such as have in youth laid in an 
ample fund of information, when that in* 
formation b^ins to fade on the memory, 
abridgments may be found of great ser- 
vice. They give the ouliines which the 
mind is in possesidcm of materials to fill upl 
Every event which they record awakens 
a chain of associations, and revives ideas 
which had become in a manner extinct. To 
the learned therefore, ought the use of 
abridgments to be confined; while to the 
minds that are on the progress to improve* 
ment, full, clear, distinct, and accurate ideas 
ought to be given upon every subject proposed 
to thdr consideration. 
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Here, again, we may observe the conse- 
quence of that impatience and precipitancy 
which in so many instances defeats the great 
purposes of education. By our impatience to 
make our children perfect in knowledge, we 
in reality present an insuperable bar to its ac- 
quirement. We cramp the powers of the 
soul, and lessen its capabilities. We teach it 
to skim the surface of science, and indolently 
to acquiesce in superficial attainments. Thus 
we produce a race of. praters who know 
nothing ; of talkers who never think ; of ligfat» 
trifling, and fantastic beings, alike destitute of 
intellectual vigour and of solid principle. 
Persons who live in blest retirement see 
little of this. Let those who are conversant 
with what is called the world pronounce 
upon its truth ! 



LETTER Vni. 
Same Subject continued. 

By what I have ah-eady advanced in con- 
sidering the advantages to be derived frona 
committing to memory words and terms, 
which are to be of future use, it will be per- 
ceived that my objection to abridgments does 
not extend to those little catalogues of kings 
and queens which are to be found in every 
nursery. An intimate acquaintance with 
such epitomes can never be mistaken for a 
knowledge of history, as even a superficial 
acquaintance with the contents of larger 
abridgments very frequently is. 

I spoke of history, as alSbrding strfldng 
examples of the truth of the proposition 

5 
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concerning cause and effect, upon which I 
supposed the judgment to have been, for 
some time exercised. From the whole scope 
and tenor of my argument, it will appear 
sufficiently obvious, that I adopt, as a fun- ^ 
damental principle, the impossibility of any 
exercise of judgment where there are not 
clear and distinct conceptions. But there 
may be very dear and distinct conceptions of 
the causes and consequences of particular 
events, and the mind may be capable of 
forming very just and accurate ideas concern- 
ing particular instances of human conduct, 
long before it is capable of embracing a series 
of complicated and successive events. Long 
before it has strength to wield the massy 
chain, it may be capable of examining an 
individual link. 

Hence it appears to me, that the judgment 
will be exercised to more advantage; by a 
minute investigation of a detached period of 
l^tory, judiciously chosen, than by the 
perusal of the abridged history of ages. Fully 
apprised of the narrow limits of its informa- 
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tion, the mind will be in no danger of that 
shallow conceit which constaqtlj attends the 
superficial. It will be prompted to acquire 
further knowledge for itself; and by having^ 
been put upon the method of exercising judg* 
ment upott every subject it investigates^ its 
inquiries will never fail to be attended with 
advantage. 

Against the moridity of the tales of in^ 
struction now in general use, I make no 
objection ; because, whether these fictitious 
representations of events be motsi or other- 
wise, they are alike inimical to our design of 
cultivating the faculties according to the 
order in which they are developed by the 
hand of nature. 

When, indeed, the judgment has Been 
previously exercised upon first principle^ 
•so as to have clear and distinct notions of 
cause and effect, it wfll be competent to 
decide on the probability or improbability 
of supposed events; and from the impulse 
of the moral sense, the mind will take 
pleasure in contemplating the laws of poet- 
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kal justice. But where the vain attempt 
is made to impress first principles upon the 
mmd by means erf* fictions addressed to the 
imagination^ the judgment will take no 
port in the decision. By a succession cf 
these interesting tales, the minds of the 
quick and ardent will be filled with wild 
,and incoherent images, false associatiofi», 
ri^nantic ideas — and imprudent conduct 
win be the certain result. Nor will the 
consequence be less fatal to the slow and 
indolent: conscious of the languid flow of 
their ideas, they have much gratification 
ja what^er, without exertion on their 
p9xta, accelerates their course. To children 
of this description^ therefc»^ books of amuse* 
ment are thought partk»ilacrly usefuL BvA 
would we give ourselves the trouble to exa- 
mine a little &rther than the surface, we 
should be convinced, that the great object, 
with respect to such minds, is to rouse them to 
am active exertion of thdr faculties ; whereas, 
by merdy £3llowing the tale of fancy^ they 
indulge the inclination to indolence. 
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While I thus express my disapprobation 
of those fictions which stimulate the ima- 
gination, while they retard the operation 
of judgment ; it may be necessary to say 
something of those which are addressed to 
the judgment, and manifestly aim at its 
improvement. Fictions of this nature are 
nothing more than examples tending to 
elucidate propositions submitted to the 
judgment, by placing them in a conspici^- 
ous point of view. They ought, of neces- 
sity, to be simple, clear, and perspicuous. 
Such were the parables by which our Blessed 
Lord vouchsafed to instruct his unen« 
lightened auditors; every one of which 
ivill, upon examination, be found to be 
exclusively addressed to the judgment. 
Let the learned reader compare with these 
the wild fictions of the Koran, which are 
all addressed to the imagination ; mid while 
he sees in the former the manifestations of 
Divine wisdom, let him be careful not to 
follow the method of instruction of which the 
latter is a model. 
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To. educate youth by means of pretty 
stories, though a system which has been 
but lately introduced into this country, has 
been for ages practised by all the oriental 
nations. Let us look to its effects on the 
inhabitants of Asia. What vigour of intel- 
lect, what strength of genius, has it there 
produced? Let us behold its operations in 
the imbecility and indolence that marks 
the eastern character: and with such gkr» 
ing proofs of its fatal consequences before 
our eyes, let us beware of enfeebling the 
minds of the rising generation by a similar 
procedure. 

The swarm of heterogeneous absurdities 
that daily issue fix>m the press, under the 
appellation of novels, would (if we had 
sufficient command of patience for investi* 
gating their contents) afford the most con* 
vindng proof of the effects produced upon 
the mind by calling forth the imagination^ 
while the powers of judgment are suffered 
to lie dormant. In these writers, we be- 
hold the powers of &ncy employed in 
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making the most dbsyrd combinations from 
the few confused and inaccurate ideas they 
happen to possess. We see invention <m 
the stretch to produce effects to which the 
causes assigned are totaHy inadequate; the 
hiws of nature viohited; the. course of the 
passions naisrepresented ; the principles of 
mcnrality set at defiance;, and the whide 
niixed up with a jai^n of sentiment, 
wiueh is incomprehensible to plain com*- 
mon sense. Yet so voracious is the appe^ 
tite foir novelty in those who have never 
faeen taught the exercise of judgment^ that 
such books are read, aye^ and none but suckp 
by numbers of young women, who hope in 
due time to become the mothers of hopeful 
faniilies! 

The train of ideas introduced into the 
mind by the hyperbolical language of fie* 
tion is found so agreeable to the young, 
so &vound)le to the indulgence of that 
luxurious indolence to which most have 
some prc^nsity ; that it is no wonder that 
minds, to which such trains of ideas have 
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become liabitual» should find it difficulty if not 
impossible, to turn the current of thought 
into <rther channels. Now i^ottuMg can be 
more evident, tihan that «rery ]m>cess of* 
reasoning, whether on the nature of ma« 
t^al objects, or upon sutgects of specuhu 
tion, xequircs a series of distinct and dear 
ideas; and I leave it for you to decide, 
whether it is by aqcustoming the mind to 
the train of thought produced by fiction, 
that it can be best prepared for Uiis exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers. Is there 
not rather some reason to apprehend, that: 
minds, which, instead of having had the 
perceptions exercised oa sensible objects, 
and the powers of conception and judg- 
ment gradually unfolded by the same means> 
have been taught all they know through 
the medium of the imagination, will never 
through life exerdse any other faculty? 
.\11 the ideas of right and wrcmg, just apd 
unjust, probable and improbaMe, will be 
tinged with the false cdburing impercep- 
tiUy received from the train of iocongru- 



ous and fictitious images perpetually pass- 
ing though the mincL But where the 
reasoning powers have been habitually ex- 
ercised on adequate objects, the train ot 
ideas which occupy the fancy will no 
longer be of the nature of unprofitable or 
pernicious visions ; they will be the parents 
^of genious, of invention, of exalted purposes^ 
of good resolutions, apd of meritorious 
conduct. 

The cultivation of judgment, so far from ' 
presenting any obstacle to the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of imagination, is abso- 
lutely necessary towards their being en- 
joyed in any superior degree. Who would 
compare the pleasure enjoyed by a culti- 
vated mind in perusing the exquisite com-* 
positions of a Homer, a Shakespeare, or a 
Milton, to that which a novel-reading miss 
receives fi'om the eventfiil tale that beguiles 
her of her midnight slumber ? Nay, lajdng 
these higher works of genius out of the 
question, let us suppose two young people 
employed in reading one of Miss Bumey's 



admirable pictures of life (which, for want 
of an , appropriate term, likewise go under 
the denomination of novels), and that one 
of these young persons has had her mind 
furnished with ideas, her conceptions vigor- 
ous and acute, her judgment strengthened 
by exercise, and her affections governed 
by the well-examined principles of moral 
r^titude; — while the other, instructed by 
means of fiction, has had her sensibilities 
exercised, while judgment was suffered to 
lie dormant, her conceptions weak, her 
ideas few and confused, and her moral 
, principles mere feelings directed by preju- 
dice. The love of novelty is equally strong 
in both; both pursue the thread of the 
story with equal ardour. But in the course 
of the perusal, how many sources of plea- 
sure are open to the one, which, to' the 
other, are totally unknown. With admi- 
ration the one contemplates the genius dis- 
played in the conduct of the fable ; she 
marks each trait of character, enters into 
the train of associations by which it is pro- 
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duced, observes how naturally they Bpnng 
from the situation of the person described^ 
and perceives how justly the authw has 
portrayed the inevitable consequences of 
the conduct to which they lead. Every 
sentimant, every moral reflection, attracts 
her notice, and calls forth the powers o^ 
judgment. Her vig(m>tts conc^tions em- 
brace every idea of the author, and her 
cultivated mind feels all the exquisite 
emiotions of taste.—- A thousand images 
which have called forth these emotions in 
her soul have passed unnoticed by her com^ 
panion. To the fate of the lovers her interest 
is s(4ely confined, and eveiy thing that pro-* 
tracts the knowledge of their destiny, to her 
appears tedious and impertinent. She re- 
ceives not from the work one idea in addition 
to her slender stodc; and when once her 
curiosity has been gratified by the denoue^ 
ment, her mind is completely vacated, or only 
filled with some fleeting images of visionary 
bliss. 
Where the attention has been habitually 

3 
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employed in following trains dPid^as sketched 
by the imagination, it is to the contemplation 
of those visions alone that it will be spontane- 
ously directed. To present objects it will 
not in that case be able to turn without con- 
siderable effort. Absence of mind is not a 
failing peculiar to those who are deeply en- 
gaged in abstract studies and pursuits ; it is 
common to all who have not had the faculty 
of attention early and properly cultivated. 
Where it has thus beien cultivated, every 
common occurrence of life, every topic of con- 
versation, every new object which presents 
itself to the eye, every sound which strikes 
the ear, is distinctly discriminated,- and be- 
comes the source of new ideas ; but where- 
ever, by the early exercise of imagination, 
the mind has acquired the habit of indulging 
in visionary reveries, it neither sees, hears, 
understands, marks, nor inwardly digests, 
what passes around it. Of, this absence 
of mind we must have observed innumer- 
able instances; and may, at little expense 
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of lE^toctieiii he made fiilly sensible iimt 
it most pfesent a fatal obstade to all in* 
idBtectual improvement. Where the ODn-* 
ceptions and the Judgment have hbm 
early exefcised on the objects of p^o6p- 
tion» I bdieye this absence of mfadd will 
laielfbe met with. Where they have not 
been thus exercked^ I believe it to be in- 
evitable. 

Supposing tiiat the facidty of judgm^t 
has been exierdsed in your p«iHl so as to 
have attained to some degree of strength, 
it will st^ be subject to perversion from 
many causes^ internal and external, which 
it is the particular business of the precep- 
tor to guard agamst Of these corruptcMs 
cdP the judgttient» it will be sufficient tat 
our pi^esent purpose ' to mention those whidi 
are most likely to assault it in the early 
stage of which .we now treat ; recommend- 
ing it. to the reader who wishes for fiiHer 
information upon this important subject, 
to consult Dr. Isaac Watts, who, in his 
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Essay on hoffig^,qit the' Bight Use «F Reason, 
h9s given a very satisfisujtoiy vi&w of the 
^veral causes by which the juc^eat is liat4^ 
to be perverted. 

I have all aloi^ insisted upon the necessity 
of ctdtivating the faculties of conception and 
JudgmeiM^, by means of a strict attention to 
^sensible oligects. But if care be not taken to 
pcnnt out the fallacy c^ the seises, or, to speak 
more properly, to show the extent of their 
power, our pupils may be led into many 
errors, by putting too much confidence in 
their perceptions. 

By trusting to the evidence of sense, 
mankind^ in the infancy of science, judged 
the worid to be an ext^isive plain; the 
iiun to be a small luminous body, which 
rose from behind a high mountain, or from 
the bosom of the ocean, and performed its 
daily journey through the heavens ; and 
the moon and the stars to be of the sfame 
insiignificant riiagnitude is they appeared 
to the naked eye. And though, mcxre en« 
lightened notions concerning the heavenly 
L 2 



bodies are now made familiar to children, 
even in the nursery, than was formerly 
known to sages; still, by trusting to the 
evidence of their senses, children are liable 
to errors of judgment, which, if not attended 
to, may lay the foundation of future pre- 
judices. These a truly liberal education will 
doubtless destroy. But if once these preju- 
dices have taken root in the mind, it is not 
by going through the common routine of 
accomplishments that they will ever be ex- 
tirpated. 

The credulity natural to youth is another 
fruitful isource of erroneous judgment. It 
will act with particular force upon minds that 
have never been accustomed to the actual 
examination of sensible objects. It is only 
the imbecility of ignorance, or the vanity 
of wscepticism, that supposes any thing to exist 
without a cause. A sensible chUd will soon 
be convinced that it is impossible ; and the 
mind cannot be better exercised in early life, 
than in discovering the causes of appearances 
with which it is ^miliar, but for which it 
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knows not how to account. A boy observes 
that his top spins as long as it is kept in 
motion; tell him, when he asks you why 
it does so, " that it is the nature of all tops," 
and you lay the foundation for indifference or 
credulity. But if, instead of giving these 
foolish answers, you explain the real cause, 
and teach him to look out for similar exam« 
{des of the operation of the laws of gravita- 
tion, you will probably be doing the fiiculty 
of judgment a greater service than it could 
have received from the longest and most labo- 
rious task. 

It may be objected to this, that many 
mothers have not the degree of information 
requisite to enable them to communicate such 
sort of knowledge to their children. And is 
it because they aire mothers, that it is too late 
to obtain it ? What motive to the acquire- 
ment of I knowledge half so powerful as that 
which operates upon a niother's heart ? This 
motiye, strong as it ought to be in all casesf, 
will become stiU more weighty, when we 
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comida? that another very ample source d 
erroiKOiis judgment is found to proceed Aom 
that arrogant confidence which frequently 
attends the consciousness of quickness of 
parta^ AH mothers wish their children to 
be distinguished by a quick capacity; but 
deariy do they sometunes pay for the ac- 
complishment of this wish ! Soon does the 
duld perceive the mother^s incapaibility ctf 
affonfir^ it information. She seeks to en^ 
gage itb affections by indulgence^*^by ia* 
dulgience it learns to despise her authcnitjrl 
She is solicitous for the improvemtot of 
the genius in which die glories ; every step 
which the child advances in the path of 
knowledge^ is a degradation to the mother 
in its esteem. Her admonitions are witii^ 
ant wdgfat^ her injunctions without autho* 
lity. If it be a son whom she thus sees 
exalted to a superior^ she may, perhaps^ be 
proud to acknowledge the superiority,^ iand 
tiiough she feels herselt' neglected and de^ 
sjnsed, rejoice in the world's acknowledging 



her son for ^mm of gemua; but if it be j| 
daughter^ whom she has thus taught to look 
down upon her, deep and many will be tba 
wounds of her heart! 

A mother, to be. truly respectable in the 
eyes of her children, must not only be to 
tbem a» a tend^ inx)teotor, a perpetual 
soiacef and the souixe of every jay— i-but as 
a guide and oracle; one to whom they axe 
t0 apply in every perplexity, fr<»n whom 
they ace at all times certain of reoeiying 
light. The mother^ who is , capable of 
^ilfiUing the fwmer part of the parental 
diiaracter on)iy> will soon find,, that not all 
the tenderness and i^Section she can show, 
will procure fpp her that filial req[>ect and 
veneration which; isr the precioRiis reward 
qS maternal sufferii^ and anii^tjes. To 
be tevly respectable in the. eyes Qf h&f 
<^p?ing, a motheif musl^ be^ cap^Jide' of 
instructing them. But is it by the com^ 
men mode of boarding-school. educaticibL 
thai; she U toattain this eapabiility ? Ai»»i 
no, ^e may have b^m the gjQiy of th© 
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ischool, have learned to play, and sing, and 
dance to admiration, and at the same time 
have had her judgment so little exercised as 
to be incapable of giving her children that 
degree of information which the mother^ 
who would be respected by her children, 
ought always to have it in her power to 
bestow. It is likely that neither her ob» 
servation nor Judgment have been so far 
cultivated. But is it too late for her to 
set about the cultivation? The belief that 
it is so, is a fatal delusion. Do we not see 
frequent instances of men who have passed 
their youth in idleness, but who, at a pe- 
riod of life when many women are mothers 
of families, begin to make up. for lost time 
by serious application to those studies 
which they had formerly neglected? Do 
we not see such men succeed in their at- 
tempts? Do we not sometimes see those 
who were at twenty idle, ignorant, and uut 
informed, become, in a few years after, 
men of science and information ? Why, 
then, should a woman of twenty, or of any 
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age, think that because she is married^ all 
improvement is impossible? Impossible I 
grant if is, if she intends to lead a life of 
modem dissipation. If her mornings are 
to be spent in the. street, and her evenings 
at the card-table, improvement is out of the 
question. But it. is not to such mothers 
that I addre3s myself. There are those of 
a different description; amiable, well-inten- 
tioned, domestic characters, who have an 
earnest wish to fulfil every duty, but .who, 
from a fatal prejudice^ do not consider an 
accession of knowledge as any of the duties 
belonging to the matron state. Let such 
seriously reflect in what light they would 
wish to be viewed by their children ; and as 
they would desire to be respected, let them 
pursue the course that can alone render them 
respectable. 

Happy the woman, who, in her endeavours 

to improve and cultivate her understanding,! 

finds an auxiliary in her husband ! Happy 

she, who is thus encouraged to the deligfatfol 

Is 5 



md itepwtant tadt ! Her suooess is ijifaUi- 
Uey her reward is oertain. 

But if ker htisbaad he one of the multi- 
tude ; if hte has bound her to a man who 
despises female intellect; whose idea «f 
Biitrimonial felicity includes not the gqrI* 
pamon and the friend; who merely wiifties 
in'hia wife to find the qualities of the house- 
ke^r, and the yirtues of the spaniel; eten 
then the wife is without excuse^ who does 
noC endeavour to qui^iiy herself for fulfiUii^ 
the duties of the mother. Let her coiisideiv 
that in the respect and esteem of her diildrea 
she will find a solace for the want of that 
j^urest species of happiness which flows from 
congenial sentiment, mutual confidence, and 
mutual esteem* Her ^nisband may not be 
willing to allow har superiority of wisdom 
(and if she be truly wise, she will never con- 
tend for it), but her children wiU rise and call 
her blessed ! 

Let us now return to the consideratkni 
Of that arrogant confidence in self^opinion^ 



whidi i» se fiequentibf the resuk of a dtild's 
finding itself in some instances wiser than 
its m(^ev«^ This generally produces a 
degree of dogmatisin very unfavourable 
to the improvement of judgment. ** By 
** what means soever,** says the reiE^ectable 
Watts^ ¥ the dogmatist comes by his apU 
'< nions, whether by his senses or his fimcy^ 
<* his education or his own reading, yet he 
^ brieves them all with the same assurance 
** that he does a mathematical truth ;^ he 
** has scarce any probabilities that belonj^ 
'* to him; every thing with him is certain 
** and inlkllible. Persons of this temper are 
** seldom to be convinced of any mistake; 
** a All! assurance of their own notions makes 
** all the difficulties on their own side vanish 
" so entirely, that they think every point of 
" their belief i^ written as with sun-beams, 
<< and wonder any one riiould find a difficulty 
•* in it.'* 

The more the judgment is exercised in 
early life, the less liable will it be to this 
proud confid(?nce in its own authority. 
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which is iieyer connected with true wisdom, 
though it is a frequent attendant upon quick 
parts, superficially cultivated ; as is likewise 
its opposite — Scepticism. 

** The dogmatist is sure of every thing— 
^' the sceptic believes nothing. Periiaps 
^ he has found himself often mistaken in 
<^ matters of which he thought himself well 
** assured in his younger days, and therefore 
^ he is afraid to give assent to any thing 
" agam.'' 

*" Both these prejudices," continues our 
author, '^ though they are so opposite to 
** each other, yet they arise from the same 
^' spring, and that is, impatience of study, 
*^ and want of diligent attention in the 
*^ search of truth. The dogmatist is in 
^ haste to believe something ; he cannot keep 
^^ himself long enough in suspense, till some 
*^ bright and convincing evidence appears 
** on oq^ side ; but throws himself casually 
" into the sentiments of one party or an- 
" other, and then he will hear no argument 
" to the contrary^ The sceptic will not 



^' take pains to search things to the bot-r 
*f torn, but when he sees difficulties on 
•• both sides^ resolveis to believe neither of 
*f them.'' 

It sometimes happais that these disposi- 
tions are united. Who more dogmatical and 
peremptory than the scq>tic in his system of 
unbelief? 

Dr. Watts assures us, that ** the only 
** cure for both these follies is humility of 
^ souly patience in study^ diligefice in in^ 
** quirjfj with an honest zeal for truth.^ 

What he mentions as a cure, I would 
recommend to parents to teach their chil- 
dren as a prevention. AU the disorders of 
the mind are much more easily prevented 
than remedied. Where pride and self-will 
have been permitted to take deep root, it 
will be a difficult task to inculcate true 
humility. Where the faculty of attention 
has never been sufficiently exercised, we 
cannot expect either patience in study, op 
diligence in inquiry. And where the mind 
has not been accustomed to find pleasur^. 
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in ike pBcweaej of tmti^ we need not ex* 
pe^ that it will evet ewrt bhm^ Deal ia its* 
pursuil 

Anothei: source of error, concerning which 
it behoves us to be upcm our guards i& that 
diq^aition to rest upon authority, which, if 
we do not take care to prevent it^ may spring 
firom that confidence in our superior wisdom 
and knowledgei which it is essential tiiat the 
pupil should possesa. 

> It reijttires^ I cooSbss, great delicacy of 
conduct to isapress the pupil with perfect 
ckmfidence in our judgment, and at the 
saBM time to lead him to exert his own, aa 
if he had no such authority to rely upon. 
The only method by which it appears ta 
me that this can possibly be effected, ii^ 
early to lead the mind to those investiga^ 
tions, of which we certainly know the re- 
sult. The child will then perceive the steps 
by which we were led to the knowledge 
we possess. He will perceive that our 
advantage over him is the effect of dili- 
gent inquiry and actual research, not o£ 
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intuitiofi. We Mny then,- wfftoftt taty ap- 
prehet^sion of being' lessened inr Ids opinion, 
candidly coniess^ Mr ignoranee upon suAm 
jecl» wWch have lain out of our line of 
pinmiit, and use our very ignorance of 
these as an argument for Us exerting hinii^ 
self to obtain a superior degree of informs^ 
tion. The boy, who has been accustomed 
to receive daily proofe cf his mother's tm- 
dom and knowledge upon important pcditts, 
wiH be in no danger of losing his respect 
for her attainments or understanding, be- 
cause he finds her ignorant of Latin ^ or of 
mathematibes. But if, instead of being led 
to exercise his own judgment, he has been 
taught erery tibong as dogmas of our superior 
wisdom, he wiH acquiesce in our judgment as 
infallible; and the disposition implicitly U^ 
rely upon authdrity wiD render him the sJare 
of prejudice for ever. 

This reliance upon authority is represented 
by some writers as tiie very essence of female 
virtue^ 6 



<< God if thy law— thou mine ; to know no morei 
Ib woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise." 

So said Milton : but so said not a higher 
authority than Milton, when in emphatic 
llinguage he commended the "better part" 
taken by Maiy, who, not contented with 
hearing the words of truth and wisdom at 
second hand, gave her whole soul to the at- 
tentive consideration of the Divine doctrines 
it was her happiness to hear delivered. Ac* 
cording to the common prejudices of society, 
the praise was Martha's due. Her attention 
was solely directed to the objects within her 
proper sphere. Enough for her to hear the 
heads of her Divine Master's discourse related 
by her brother, on whose better judgment she 
might implicitly rely for explanation of all 
that it was necessary for her to believe or 
practise. And so certain was she of acting 
. with propriety, that, confident of her own 
superior merit, she did not scruple to appeal 
to our Lord upon what she thought the 
faulty conduct of her sister. , The rebuke she 

5 
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received establishes it not only as a privi- 
lege, but as a duty, in the sex, to hear, to 
inquire, and to judge for themselves. The 
contrary is evidently anti-christian doctrine ; 
and, like all others of the same stamp, is found 
by experience to be repugnant to the princi- 
ples of common sense. 

To the being who is taught to receive 
all opinions from authority, judgment is ai| 
useless gift. In such beings, thereforet 
judgment will lie for ever dormant; an4 
without judgment, how is she to choose 
the authorities that are to be her g^de? 
If her early associations, of good and evil 
have been erroneous, they must remain 
erroneous forever; for it is by these asso- 
ciations that h^r choice of authorities will 
be directed. If the clearest, the most momenta 
ous truth, be delivered from a quarter against 
which she has been prejudiced^ the truth ig 
contemned as falsehood. If the most JBagrant 
and fatal error has been embraced by the au- 
thority she esteems, die receives it ^ as trutb 
of Holy Writ." 



While hy the habits of societj wraaen 
were confined to the narrow: clocle of dx^ 
xneetic. li£^ they received an editcatioii, 
which^ if it did not tend to cultivate the 
jlidginQnt in any great degree, introduced 
tfaofie assoeiationn which made tifadbr resting 
upon authority innocent at least, iS not 
ffatutaoy. To tiie; character of a notable 
liwsewifi^^ aii e3(trac»*diiiaiy needle-woman^ 
9iid a cardul motheiv thqr attaobed ideas 
ff re^pectabilityt and praise. Their theolo^ 
gical^ their politicali and even their moral 
opinions, they recdwed from, their natural 
<Dr giioatly fathers,. <^ nothing donbting i^"^ 
and as thein atteittion. waek solely occuped 
in the narrow sphere of thenr perceptive 
&culti6s> it is not to be suj^sed that th^ 
troubled themselves^ with nmch inquiry. 
J£ the higher powers of tibs mind were not 
called &rth, tte first and most essentaat 
faculties were so cultivated as to produce 
that equality lidnch is always fiavourable 
ta the production of common s^^ise; and 
in the early cultivation of these first facul* 
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tieiK, a» foundation was. laid for the pafeC!^ 
Hon of all the higher, powers of tiie mindy 
wherever a superior degree of mental^ eid^ 
ture was; bestowed. Of this we hav^ a 
decisive proof in the many illustrious ki^ 
stances of female learning and genius^ iviiicii 
adoriKd tiie sixte^ith and seventeenth oen^ 
turies. 

As w means of cultivating attention, 
meicKe-work deserves a higher place in cm 
6stunation tiban it at present Mcdds ; and 
the species of needle-work at that period 
in vogue wbb well cdcnlated to answer tins 
importattt end; That the taste would' be 
improved fay ccmtemp^ting the absurd and 
grbtesque figuses which were then^ ct^ie^ 
I do ndt pretend to affirm ; halt, as taste is 
the offspAt^ of judgment and imaginatioiH 
fiMudties wlneh do not unfold themselves 
tiS after concepti<m has attained strength 
andvigour^ their imptovement is the hmi* 
neas of an after*period ; whereas n^fen^iM^ 
being absdutely necesiiary towards fte ex* 
endse of ttie first and most tfssentiid pow^ifft 
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of the mindy cannot be too soon or too 
assiduously cultivated. And how can the 
power of attention be more effectually 
called forth^ than in copying^ minute objects^ 
where every thread must be counted with 
^e most scrupulous exactness^ where every 
coiow must be matched with the most cii- 
tical skill. 

When, we examine the nature of those 
assodi&tions which the mode of education 
in former times tended to produce^ we shall 
l^ve a juster notion of the advantages 
derived from it. The worker of a piece of 
tapestry gloried io leaving behind her suek 
a proof of industry and skill; and though 
vanity might doubtless mingle with this 
idea, it was not merely the love of praise 
but of praise-worthiness, by which she was 
incited to the task. When ideas of glory 
are connected witfe ideas of approbation 
and esteem, the character cannot fail to be 
respectable. With every idea of glory and 
honour, an* attention to domestic duties 
was formerly associated*. This assodatioa 
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no attainment in the walks^ of lilerature could 
dissolve ; it maintained its ascendency in the 
nunds of the learned, and was a lamp to the 
path of the illiterate. 

Another great advantage these ladies 
enjoyed, in the very limited number of 
books they had it in their power to read.. 
This circumstance produced such frequent 
and attentive perusal of the few good 
authors they possessed, that they became 
mistresses of every subject on which they 
treated* Instead of confused and imper- 
fect notions of the author^s meaning, their 
conceptions were clear and accurate; and 
where there are dear and accurate concep* 
tions, the judgment will be sound and 
vigorous. 

In the acquirement of the learned lan- 
guages, these, ladies had many advantages; 
the very process gone through in attain* 
ing them is favourable to arrangement of 
ideas, and highly instrumental m giving 
that clear conception of the meaning of 
words, which is so essential to every spe- 



des of mtdlectual imf^rovement J^ their 
intimate acquaiiititiice with the. poets, the 
l^iilosophers, and the orators of antiqiMkjr^ 
we find the use they jnade of the isey 
of those treaisiu^ of ^uM^entkaraing^'to which 
Ihe oaiodenis shave been so mnch indebted 
fas their most fariUinAt thoughts. Mut 
while possessed i»f iall this rJraowledgey we 
&id that the ^stndj of ; the important doc**^ 
triaes and .precepts of Christianity oocu- 
I»ed the fifst place in their attention. The 
human jomd Imd then besaa, but lat^ 
canwcipated from Ihose ehaisis by which 
the Romish church had so long held h&t 
votaries in subjection: upon the points, in 
dispute it was then the fiasUon to exerdse 
the judgment; and the many great aad 
vigorous minds which were then produced; 
plainly show that the judgment is never 
exercised in vain. 

A minute investigation into the manner 
in which these ladies performed the rela- 
tive and domestic duties of life, would s^rve 
to convince us, that it is hot by a careful 



cultivation of all the faculties, by extensive 
knowledge, or classical learning, that women 
are in danger of being led from the duties of 
their proper sphere. No. It is by the sUly 
vanity which is a consequence of the partial 
cultivation of the mtdUectual powers ; by false 
associations which annex ideas of importance 
to what is frivolous and insignificant, and 
which connect ideas of glory with the silly 
admiration of fools and coxcombs, that the 
mind is effectually perverted. And whence 
are those false associations derived? By 
i^^iottsly reflecting on the tencHr^of (he ideas 
which modem education is cedteuhted tso pf€k 
duc§^ tbe question may be easily resdwd ! 
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LETTER IX. 

JU0«M£K7* 

Farther IUiistrations.-^Schools. — Education of the 
Lower Orders, ^^ReUghus Instruction of the Poor 
^^^nd of the Ridi. 

As the inestimable blessing of a sound 
judgment is evidently not the lot of all 
who have enjoyed the advantage of what 
is termed a complete education, I shall, I 
hope, be pardoned for dwelling some time 
longer upon a subject of such importance. 
A young genUeman is said to be complete- 
ly educated, when he has gone through the 
usual course of study at school and col- 
lege ; but if he learned at these seminaries 
no more than is taught by lessons and lec- 
tures, his judgment will make Uttle pro- 
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gressk In fact, the mbst essential benefit 
derived to the faculties from a school edu- 
cation, depends not so much on what boys 
learn from the master, as from what they 
learn from each other. The best school 
being that in which the best discipline is 
preserved. Discipline is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the introduction of all that 
has a tendency to inflame the passions^ 
and vitiate the imagination ; but if proper- 
ly managed, it will not prevent boys from 
reaping the advantages they must of course 
derive from incessantly exercising their 
faculties; an exercise to which they are 
in a manner compelled by their compa- 
nions. A boy who has never had his ob- 
servation called forth, will not, on the 
strength of prattle, be deemed clever by 
his associates. They will soon discover, 
and perhaps remedy the deficiency. But 
would it not have been better for the child, 
that his mother had taken care so far to 
cultivate his faculties as to prevent the 

VOL. II. M 
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defiect ? The Ae^aeixcf may pcsliapt be 
kremediaUe. His conceptioiis will tkenlie 
alow, and his ideas obscure a»d inacoiiMlis 
His c(»iipaiii<ms wiH pronoffBce him stupid ; 
and the woild, even m face of all the xaA- 
Tersities with whose degrees he may he 
honoored, will oonfirm the sentence. A 
blockhead, spite of leaning, wiM be «till a 
blockhead. 

How much the power of judgment de- 
pends on the accuracy of the peroqMions, 
and on the distinctness of notions which the 
mind forms of ol]gects, may easily be rend«*ed 
obvious. 

Tell a dbild, that " he who runs Bwifte*, 
will soonest reach the goal:'' — To under- 
stand this, the child nrnst have a distinct 
conception 6f running ; he must also have 
been able to maike comparasems between 
different degrees cS swiftness, and to c<m- 
ceit^e a lesser ««* greafter fegree of it, be- 
fore be cim acipiiesce in your conclusion; 
whidb acquiescence is the woft of judg- 



toffoA. If my of llie Cormc^ ideas are indis- 
tmct, the judgmemt will rest upon yoat 
autitiority ; the cluld may leara to nepeat it 
as a judgment of his own, but it is in realitif 
not his, but yours : whereas, if he has acen-* 
rate and distinct conceptions on tiie first part 
of the px)po6ition, the judgment inchided in 
the second is inevitaUe, and may be termed 
intuitive. 

Where children are taught every thing 
by lessons, where their percq>tive powers 
are never exercised, and their conceptions 
never cultivated, all tibeir judgments am 
received from authority. People Tiiio are 
thus educated are, accordingly, as little m, 
the habit of forming opinions for tiieanselv^ 
as of fabricating the clothes t^ey wecir^ 
And as without the assistance of the m^ 
chanic, the artizan, and the dress-^nnJker, ib»j[ 
must, of necessity, go undothied ; so witl|o\i^ 
the assistance of public cqanion, would tbsjf 
minds be naked, and destitute of prin^plQilir 
sentimait 

MS 
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It is upon the preservfition of a just balance 
betwixt the faculties of conception and judg* 
. ment, that the soundness of theihteUect 
principally depends. This equality in the 
cultivation of the mental powers compensates^ 
in a great measure, to the vulgar for the want 
of that education, to which neither their avo- 
cations nor circumstances will peimit them to 
aspire. With them, attention is. confined to 
a narrow sphere^ Their perceptive powers 
are cultivated but to a certain extent ; and 
this cultivation is entirely under the direction 
of the imperious mistress, necessity. 

The conceptions, are exercised in the 
same manner upon few objects; but where 
the attention is folly given to these, they 
are; as' far as they extend, perfect , and 
distinct. So it is with the judgment: its 
sphere of operation is narrow ; but while 
it moves in that sphere, it is never erro- 
neous. Hence we find much good sense in 
the - observations of the peasantry, while 
these observations are confined to subjects 
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upon which they have had access to such inr 
formation as could give them dear and dis- 
tinct ideas. ; , 

If the above observations are well found- 
ed, it foDows, that if the education we 
bestow upon the labouring classes be of a 
nature calculated to derange the just pro- 
portion of the faculties ; to give a partial 
cidtivation to those which are never to be 
caBed forth hj the business, or the duties, 
which the individual is destined to Ailfil^ while 
those which are in daily and hourly requisi- 
tion are utterly neglected, we, in reality, do 
more harm than godd. 

Am I, then, of the number of thos6 who 
deem' the blessing of education improper 
for the vulgar ? Am I one of those chil- 
dren of pride, who wish to see the darkness 
of ignorance bespread the regions of po- 
verty, while I sit with my compeers elate 
hi Goshen, and enjoy the light? Heaven 
forbid! * »•' \ 

I honour and applaud the noUe eflfiofts 
that have been made, and that axe stS^ 
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nuOabg, by many generous mindsi to give 
ivlbruetioii to the ehfldren of the j^oor. 
Far from wishing to restrain the 2;eal of 
duvity, X would do all in my power to 
Hdcrease its fervour; but I would wish to 
iiMct it into such dumnels as would most 
effectually etaidsk the s(»l it is the intea- 
tk» of benevolence to cultivate. AH the 
tiirbidei^ and disBocjiid pasaions are inimir 
Old to liappines8» The partial cukiyatikm 
of my one of the intellectual £iculti08 is^ 
£rek^ the same cause^ injurious. The b£ 
£efition8 that flow from religious fviacifli, 
as hope, confidence, love> reverencei gra- 
tijbttde^ and joy^ are aU not only favour- 
9^ to hafj^M&i^ but so essential to it, 
thai I do not soruple to affirm, that where 
they are wanting^ hapjaness wiU never be 
feund. 

. if these observations upon the nature of 
liappmess^ appear just» we ought, in our 
endeavours to promote the happiness and 
prdyt'beingof the lower classes, to keep them 
Hi view^ 
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^ I haTe already endeavoured to ' sdiour the 
early progress of the passions. In this re^ 
spect, the children of the poor and of the rich 
are pretty mudi upon a level ; they are in 
truth equally neglected* In early life the 
children of the viUs^r are as much rained by 
foolish indulgence as the children of his lord. 
The assodations which beget a tendency to 
the selfisb and malevolent passions are with 
equal facility acquired by both, and are effec* 
tually counteracted in neither. The first step, 
therefore, towards the education of the lower 
orders is, to instruct the parents in the duties 
they owe to their children in early life. Books 
to this effect ought to be^listributed ; exhorta- 
tions to be frequently given bythedo^; 
and rewards bestowed, by the contributors to 
sdiools, to those parents whose children ap* 
pear to have reaped most benefit from home 
insttaction and example. 

To undertake the education of a poor 
man's family, is, rto doubt, a very good 
and charitable action ; but to put Hke poor 
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man in a way of educating his family him- 
«elf> is doing infinitely more service to 
isociety 

; The ' education of the heart is the work 
of domestic life, and where this prelimi- 
nary is neglected, all the endeavours of the 
schoolmaster will be fruitless. In the re- 
ligious education of the lower orders, there 
is seldom, I fear, any appeal made to the 
heart and the afiections. The religion of 
the vulgar is therefore, in general, gloomy, 
superstitious, and I had almost said, fero- 
cious. While all the other intellectual 
faculties are permitted to remain dormant 
for want of cultivation, the imagination is 
roused and filled with the darkest images. 
The tendency of this temper is to produce 
distrust, suspicion, envy, and malevol^ice; 
and when spiritual pride is added, it brings 
forth arrogance and presumption. This is 
not the religion of Jesus Cheist. Far 
other are its fruits ; widely opposite is its ten- 
,4ency upon the heart ! 
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The £r8t view, to be given of the Deity 
to the poor, as well as to the rich, is as the 
Giver of all Good. The universality of his 
providence and of his protecting care ought 
to be carefully instilled. By representing 
the SuPKEME to children as a malignant 
spy and an avenging ^tyrant, no affections 
consonant to the spirit of the Gtospel can 
possibly be produced. 

Another error in the religious inistruc- 
tion of the poor, is addressing ourselves to 
the judgment, where the conceptions, have 
never been so far opened as to be adequate 
to the comprehension of the simplest pro- 
position, upon any subject that is not an 
object of perception. By doing so, ' we 
may give religious bigotry, but we shall 
never impart religious knowledge. The 
conceptions of the vulgar, or of the high- 
bom, will be clear and accurate, exactly in 
proportion to the pains which have been 
bestowed on their cultivation. By one 
medium only can they, in either case, be 
M 5 
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cultivated: and this is» by attratioB to the 
olyects of perception. 

Where the parents are feolii^, idle, orpror 
^ate, the faculty of attention will never be 
called forth, or never at least exercised on 
proper olyects. To rescue the children of 
such parents from the dominion of ignorance 
and vice, is truly laudable. But where such 
beings are the^ objects of our charity, it 
ought to be oiur primary endeavour to make 
up to them foi^ the neglect they have expe- 
peni^ed ; which must inevitably have rendered 
tbpse faculties defective, upon which every 
species of inteUectual improvement ultimate* 
ly depends. 

If we proceed upon other principles^ 
HIIkI, without bestowing any pains in culti« 
vating the powers that are essential to 
judgment, vainly imagine, that by teach- 
ing these poor children to repeat words, 
we shall strengthen the judgment and im- 
prove the heart, we cannot fail to meet 
with disappointment. In the process of 
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teaming to read, the three first faciilti» 
are no doubt exercised ; but if thk k the 
imly exercise that is given to them, &ey 
will reap but little adyantage from it : much 
more would they derire fiom being made 
acquainted with ttie nature and use of all 
the ebiects within the qdiene of their ob-- 
senration. The simile mechanism em- 
pkqired in the manufactures with which 
they are most &mi]iar, ought to be ex» 
plained to them in terms level to their c»- 
padty. Itie att^ation ought to be. .turned 
to the minute examination of every object 
with which they are conversant* The 
leathar binding of their books, the paper 
which forms the leaves, the thread on 
which these leaves are strung, and the 
characters that are printed on them, may 
be made instrumental in invigorating the 
conceptions; and I am persuaded, that 
habits of attention thus acquired, would be 
found of greater use in developing the 
faculties, than any lessons which the poor 
Ignorant children could be made to read^ 
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or get by heart. They ought soon to be 
made sensible, that all the comforts of hu^ 
mail life are the effects of industry, that 
every article of food or clothing is tlie 
product of the labour of many individuals. 
The co-operation of Divine Providence, 
without which the labour of man would in 
many cases be obviously ineffectual, ought to 
be displayed in the clearest light. To this 
end, such examinations as the following 
would be highly salutary : — 

" What are you going to eat for your 
"breakfast?'* "Bread.'' "Who gives 
" you this bread? Your father; but bow 
" does your father come . by the money 
" which buys it?" " He earns it by la- 
" hour." " But if he were sick, could he 
" thus earn it? By whom^ is his health 
" preserved ? Who makes the bread ? 
" What is it made from ? Can the farmer 
" cause the wheat to grow? Were the 
"farmer to be idle, and not to sow his 
" land, would God Almighty exert his 
" power to raise him a crop ? You then 
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*< see that the bread you eat is the blessing 
" of Providence upon industry." 

We have already seen, that clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions are necessary towards 
even the lowest degree of judgment; but 
there may be conceptions without judg- 
ment, as there are conceptions* without 
belief. I may conceive the figure of a 
horse with wings, though I do not believe 
that such a creature ever existed. These 
are not the conceptions on which the 
minds of children ought to be exercised. 
They should be taught to form clear and 
distinct notions of what is presented to 
their senses: and on these notions their 
judgment should be exercised before it is 
made to pronounce on the truth or false- 
hood of abstract propositionjs, concerning 
which it cannot possibly have any idea 
whatever. 

Habits of attention to the^ objects of 
perception are so essentially necessary to 
those who by their situation are destined 
to be constantly employed upon sensible 
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olgectiv that we may assure onnelwes, when 
by the education ve g^ve to ihe poor we 
incapacitate them for this attention^ we do 
Bia iqjury where we intended to confer a 
fevour. 

This point deserves attentive consideration. 
I could adduce many proofs in support oi 
my opinion concerning it; and make im 
Aovbt that many ladies, as well as mysdfp 
have experienced 4isappointment, in the hopejB 
they had formed of makiug excellent ser- 
vants by means of an education above the 
vulgar. 

After having inspired a taste for reading, 
and excited the powers of the imaginatioB, 
while attention to the cultivation of the 
ol^ts of perception has been totally 
omitted, we are surprised to find that the 
proper business of the servant is neglected. 
After the most careful cultivation of the 
reasoning faculties, we are vexed by in- 
stances of deficiaicy in common judg- 
ment ; and. after the most serious pains to 
impress religious truths and moral senti- 



stents u^n the mkd^ bjr meaxi» ef lessoas 
and lectures, we are sometimes pained, hy 
discovering proofi; of iireligioB and imno*- 
ralitj. 

The cause of this disajppointmept we 
may, in many instances, trace to that par- 
tial cultivation of the faculties, which, 
while it ripened those least usefiil to the 
possessor, left the first and most essential 
powers of the mind in a manner dormant. 
Happier consequences would, I am per- 
suaded, ensue, if, in the education of per- 
sons to whom habits oi active industiy are 
essential, we made it our endeavour to 
guard against affording stimuli to the ima- 
gination.^ It is thus only that we can 
hope to produce that common sense^ whidb 
is sterling in every region; the current 



* We may observe, that where habits of strict clean- 
liaess prevail among the lower orders, girls i^pear vastly 
more acute and intelligent, than tliey do where they 
are accustomed to live from infancy in nastiness : a 
proof, that by the attention and observation essential ' 
to cleanliness^ the mind is beneficially exercised. 
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coin that is equaUy useful to th^ high and 
to the low, to the learned and to the un- 
learned. It is ever in requisition, ever ne- 
cessary; nor can all the stores of wit and 
knowledge compensate for its absence. 
As it is in a peculiar manner essential to 
those who are employed in conducting the 
common concerns of life, the education by 
which it can be most effectually cultivated 
is surely the best which can be given to such 
as are doomed to move in a narrow sphere ; 
and where the education we bestow has 
not this tendency, it cannot fail to be in- 
jurious. 

By teaching the poor to read, we put 
into their hands the most powerful instru- 
ment of improvement to all the intellec- 
tual faculties ; but if these faculties have 
received no previous culture, we need not 
expect that they will ever learn to employ 
this power to any useful purpose. The 
question put by the Apostle to the Ethi- 
opian, " Understandest thou what thou 
readest?" if put to the children of our 



charities, might well be answered by them 
in the words of Candace's prime minister, 
** How can I, except some man should 
guide me?" Is it by teaching children to 
repeat strings of judgments upon abstract 
propositions, which they have no faculties to 
apprehend, that we expect to give them that 
understanding of the Scriptures which shdll 
make them wise unto salvation? These 
judgments may be repeated as distinctly as 
possible^ but it is impossible they should be 
believed ; because where there is no concepm 
tion^ there can be no belief. 

How conclusive is the reasoning of St. 
Paul upon this subject. With what truth 
tod spirit does he represent the absurdity 
of attempting to inculcate the momentous 
truths of religion by wotds, to which no 
distinct ideas could be attached by the 
hearers ! He admits^ that ideas may be at- 
tached to other sounds besides those of 
language; but shows, that even in these 
instances, an accurate conception of the 
meaning intended to be conveyed is neces- 
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sarjr— 08 u^ musical instruments, ^' whether 
pipe or harp» except thej give a distinction 
in the sound, how," says he, ^^ shall it be 
known what is pped of harped ? For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain soimd, who shaU 
prepare himself for the battle ? So likewise 
ye, except ye utter by the tongue wcHrds easy 
to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? For ye will speak unto the 
air," * 

It is, I grant, extremely mortifying to be 
ponvinced of the inutility of our iaboursi 
especially when they have been exerted with 
oordisl zeal ; but it is of importance to the 
objects of that zeal, that we should not de* 
lude ourselves by vain expectations of having; 
rendered them a service whidi we have not 
rendered them. We wish to inspire them 
with a true and Uvely faith, let us then en- 
deavour to open the heart and understanding 
for its reception. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is a continual 
hymn of praise to the Great Creator. The 
Supreme Being is there represented as the 
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animatiiig ^ul of nature. All his works 
praise Him ; sun, moon, and stars, show forth 
his glory. His superintending Providence is 
traced throughout all events from generation 
to generation ; and his superintending care is 
represented as extending to the wild beastf^ 
of the forest, and to the . fowls of the 
heavens ! 

At most schools for the poor, the duldren 
are taught to read in the Old TestamenCv 
But are they taught there to read the im* 
portant lessons I have above described? 
Alas ! no. Their conceptions are never so 
far opened as to permit these descriptions to 
excite any emotions in the heart. These 
emotions are the less likely to be excited^ 
from not being in unison with the only 
conceptions of the Deity whidi hav^ 
been obtained. These have been aw&l and 
terrific, little calculated to excite the feeUi^ 
of admiration and gratitude ; nor does the 
way in which they read the Bible tend 
to give any ideas upon the sulyect to ike 
mind. 
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When the Bible is read as a school-book, 
it will, like any other school-book, be a 
means of exercising' attention ; but it is to 
the formation and sound of the words, and 
not to the ideas they convey, that the at- 
tention of the scholar will be directed ; and 
unless his attention be directed to the 
meaning, the meaning will never attract 
his notice- Now, it unfortunately happens, 
that the teacher seldom considers it his 
business thus to direct the attention. If 
the words are properly pronounced, his 
concern is ended. When the scholars have 
made such proficiency as to be able to pro- 
nounce them glibly at sight, their educa- 
tion is considered as complete. And so 
ready are we to believe what is pleasing to 
us, that he who would endeavour to con- 
vince us of our error, would have a thankless 
office. 

Since the publication of the first edition 
of these letters, I have had many opportu- 
nities of examining this matter fully; and 
the result is a complete conviction, that 
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the advantages derived to the poor, from 
what we term education, is in many in- 
stances reduced almost to -nothing, from 
our want of attention to the previous cul- 
tivation of those faculties which it ought 
to be our first object to improve. I am 
likewise thoroughly convinced, that much 
of what we are at pains to teach as the 
foundation of religious principle, is as use- 
less in that point of view, as if it were 
taught in the Greek or Hebrew tongue : and 
that much that appears to us very plain and 
simple, is so far beyond the comprehension of 
ignorant minds, as to require familiar expla- 
nation,' before they can receive from it one 
distinct idea. 

I have much pleasure in observing that 
explanations of the catechisms, creeds, &c. 
are now in very general use. But even 
these explanations will sometimes be found . 
to require explanation. Nor will they be 
understood, unless where some pains have 
been bestowed in exercising the power of 
attention, in the meaning of what i& said 
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or repeated. To these familial* ^tplanationa, 
our Divine Master did not think it beimttili 
him to descend. It was mentioned by him 
as a proof of his Divine mission, that to the 
poor the gospel was preached ; and by the 
poor it was in the wisdom ^f Providence 
ordained, that the glad tidings of salva- 
tion should be sounded throughout the 
world. 

Before our religion, the distinctions 
formed hy human pride vanish : in its pre- 
sence, worldlj pomp and worldly honours 
are annihilated. Strij^ped of his adventitious 
greatness, man appears as he is ; whatever 
be his station, the frail diild of dust!— 
however humble his lot, the heir of im- 
mortality ! 

The opinions I have advanced upon the 
cultivation of the faculties, receive no 
slight support from the consideration, that 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, I mean a 
true practical knowledge of them, requires 
not those higher powers of the mind, 
which must be brought to some degree of 



peifa^ioB before a ioiOHirle^ge i)f Oie aib- 
sAvact scieaces can be aUuMcl. The con- 
cqitiiifnit OMist, indeed, have been so fyt 
exercised, as to give 'deia* and just ideas; 
but tbe ideas need not be immerow: and 
in reading tiie Oid Testament, assistance 
is given to the mind in £gmui^ them, bj 
a perpetual neference to the Ejects o£ per- 
ception. Hie history of the creation, and 
of all the events antecedent to the dispen- 
sadtm 4>f ^e Mosaic law, are recorded in 
terms tof such beautiful simplicity, that 
tbey are calculated to make a strong im- 
pression i:q)on the minds of diildren. To 
makt Hias inipressien useful, ft is not suffi- 
dsat ikuA I3%e facts are known, nor that 
the 'firmest behrf in their reality be esta- 
blished in the mind. It is the providence 
of God ^idrich ommates the scene. Confi- 
dence or faith in this Providence is repre- 
sented as forming the virtne of the Patri- 
«Fchs ; it is this by which they are di^tin- 
gubhed from the savages of other ages, 
and of other nations. The knowledge of 
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the true God was the inheritance of the 
Hebrews; it breathes in every line of their, 
sacred writings; elevating the conceptions 
to a pitch of sublimity beyond what mere 
learning or genius has ever yet attained. 
The idea of the Supreme, as the Father 
and Preserver, not only of the human race» 
but of the brute creation, is calculated to 
inspire feelings of compassion, mingled 
with devotional sentiment; and ought par- 
ticularly to be dwelt upon to those, who, 
from their situation in life, have it in their 
power to exercise humanity, or the con- 
trary, upon the inferior animals. The cruelty 
that we see daily exercised upon brutes is 
shocking to every feeling heart ; and were 
lessons upon this subject enforced, as they 
may be, by the authority of Scripture, to be 
given at our charity-schools, it would be of 
service to humanity. 

When the affections have been thus 
awakened, and the powers; of conception 
and judgment in some degree opened, the 
history of the Jewish nation will not only 
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gra^ curiosity, but excite surprise, won. 
der, and, it may be, some degree of in* 
dignation and discontent. Why was this 
people, weak and wicked as they are by 
their own prophet described to be, the 
chosen people of God? Children, who 
""by a more liberal education have had the 
sphere rf their knowledge enlarged, are 
still more apt to indulge in these anxious 
doubts, which, if silenced by the voice of 
authority, may end in total scepticism* 
The vulgar, taking every thing literally, are 
apt to fall into an error no less fatal ; and. to 
conceive, that vices which were committed by 
the people of God, cannot be considered as 
unpardonable offences. 

It is, therefore, of great importance, to 
make it plain to young people, as soon as 
we perceive these doubts to have a place 
in their minds, that the descendants of 
Abraham were riot, chosen by God to set 
forth to the world an example of pure and 
heroic virtue. They were separated from 
the rest of mankind by peculiar laws and 

vol. li. N 
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oerraioiiies» in order to preserve the know* 
ledge of the one only «Bd irm Goo;, 
and divided into tribes^ who eadi preMrved 
an accurate account of* its genealogy from 
him in *whom it was promised, ^^ that an 
his seed should all the nations of the earth 
be blessed," in order to prove the accom- 
plishment of that promise in the birdi of 
the Messiah. The immoral conduct of the 
peo{de thus highly favoured with supmor 
light, showed, in the strongest colours, the 
necessity of a revelation yet more perfect than 
had been granted to the fathers. To faith in 
the directing and protecting providence of 
God, was to be added a faith still more 
powerful and eflScacious. 

Thus may children be led by degrees to 
a knowledge of the New Testament diiqien* 
sation. 

While the Scriptures are first opened to 
them, they wiH, like the disciples on their 
journey to Emmaus, find their hearts burn 
within them. The history of their Re- 
deemer's life and sufferings, of his merito- 
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fious deaths and glorious ascension, will 
Bwsken each amiable affection, eac^ inter* 
esting feeling of the heart. They will 
see, that as protectiag Providence was the 
boon promised to the believers in the first 
revelation. Divine Grace is the peculiar 
promise of the second They will per- 
ceive, that by iniquity and impenitence 
both may be forfeited ; and thus the neces- 
sity of a strict adherence to the moral 
^luties will be made clear and evident, and 
piety and morality be so strongly asso- 
ciated in their minds, as to prevent a ten- 
dency to superstition on the one hand, and 
to enthusiasm on the other.* For this 
profitable knowledge of the Scriptures, 
neither genius, nor learning, nor abstract 
reasoning, are necessary. Cultivated ima- 
gination is here of no use *, and in reading 

* For a further view of the sentiments of the author 
on the subject of religious instruction — See " Letters 
to the Daughter of a Nobleman, on the Formation of 
Moral and Religious Principle." And " Exercises in 
Religious Knowledge." The latter, a small book, in- 
tended for the use of a charity-school. 

N 2 
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the Seriptures, sincerity and simplicitj et 
heart are more essential requisites than all 
the critic's lore. 

Among those who. have studied the Scrip- 
tures as critics, I have found many who are 
declared enemies to affording Scriptural in- 
struction to the poor ; many who think that 
the Bible ought by no nieans to be put into 
the hands of youth; but never did I. meet 
with one who had been taught to apply 
its precepts and its doctrines to the heart, 
that harboured any apprehension of the con- 
sequences of giving Scriptural knowledge to 
the otherwise illiterate. It is this application 
of the Sacred Writings which it ought to be 
the instructor's aim to teach. If, instead of 
this salutary application of the Divine com- 
mandments, we go about to establish our 
own righteousness, by interpreting the judg- 
ments denounced against sin in the condem- 
nation of those who differ from us in opinion, 
we shall, indeed, reap little advantage from 
Scripture knowledge. Comments of this 
nature are, I am airaid, but too common: 
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and as they are the natural result of a |>artial 
application of particular passages, they can 
only be prevented by leading the mind to 
seek for the general meaning in the general 
spirit of the Gospel writers; which, if done 
with sincerity, will always: bring some salu- 
tary truth home to the bosom. Striking are 
the lessons that are given upon this head by 
our Blessed Lord. Let us labour to impress 
them in such a manner as to render the read- 
ing ""of the Scriptures " profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness." 

It is in order to effect this application of 
the doctrines and precepts of the Gospel to 
the heart, that I would gradually prepare 
the heart for thieir reception. I have, as I 
am informed, given umbrage to some pious, 
minds by what I advanced upon this sutgect 
in the former volume. This information has 
induced me scrupulously to re-examine all 
the arguments upon, which my opinion was 
formed ; with a firm resolution of freely ac^ 
knowledging error, wherever I found it : No 
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arguments, indeed, were offered by those 
who differed from me, to assist me in this re*- 
search* By these I might, perhaps, hare 
been more effectually enlightened ; but I con- 
fess, that after having given all the atten« 
tion to the subject of which I am capaUe, I 
still remain of opinion, that to force articks 
of belief upon the mind, before the concept 
tions have been so far opened as to afford the 
possible exercise of judgment (the faculty by 
which we alone determine on the truth ot 
falsehood of propositions) can have no otiher 
consequence, than to produce either a blind 
and bigoted adherence to unexamined prin- 
ciples, a total indifference to all principle, or 
the extremes of scepticism and infidelity. 

Greatly have they mistaken me who ima^ 
gine that it is from a %ht estimatton of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, that I am 
led to disapprove of the means which are 
sometimes taken to enforce them upon the 
infismt mind. It is my respect for these doc«> 
trines, my opinion of their importance, and 
my conviction of thdr being found consonant 
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to truth and reason, which leads me to re- 
commend, with eamestnesB, that they may 
be so enforced as that the heart and the un- 
derstanding may be equally impressed with 
their truth. In this all ranks of society are 
alike concerned ; and it is therefore my 
opinion, that the religioud education of the 
poor and of the rich ought to be conducted 
upon the same principles. By cultivating the 
affections of the infant heart, and inspiring 
towards the Great Creator feelings of grati- 
tude, reverence, hope, confidence, and love, 
the conceptions will be opened towards the 
perception of moral truth; the judgment 
will thus be exercised^ and when it is suffici- 
ently matured to perceive the importance of 
the doctrines of the Gk)spel, then, and then 
only, will they be received and cherished so 
as to yield the fruits of faith and righteous- 
ness. 

Superstition and enthusiasm are the ScyUa 
and Charybdis of sound and rational piety. 
In order to avoid the former, care must be 
taken to watch over those early associations 
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which connect ideas of good and (evil with 
circumstances which are trivial or indifferent ; 
and to preserve from the latter, imagination 
must be put under the regulation of judg- 
ment. 
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LETTER X. 

Imagination and Taste. 

Imagination defined.-^Necessity of its Operations being 
guided hy Judgmeni.^^IUustrations* — Definition of 
Taste. — Mistakes concerning the Cultivation of this 
Faculty, — Union of Conception and Judgment essen* 
tial to its Cultivation* — Illustrations. 

The necessity I feel myself under of com- 
pressing into the limits of a single letter, the 
observations that occur to me on the subjects 
of Imagination and Taste, wiQ compel me to 
be concise ; I shall, however, endeavour to 
be as little obscure as possible. 

The word imagination has great latitude 
in its application. It is sometimes em- 
ployed to denote simple apprehension; it 
n5 



being very usual in common conversation^ 
to say, that we cannot imagine how such 
a thing could happen, when we mean, that 
we cannot conceive it. In this sense, I 
have carefully avoided employing it. It 
is sometimes, likewise, applied in a general 
' way, to express the q)eration of the mind 
in thinking ; and in this incorrect way of 
speaking, we frequently observe, that a thing 
occupies the imagination, when in reality it is 
the subject of reflection. 

Again; the term imagination is some* 
times made use of in describing the intel- 
lectual pleasures and pursuits, in contra- 
distinction to those of sense. In this way 
it is applied by Dr. Akenside, whose poem 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination deserifa^ 
the employment of all the intdlectual 
faculties. 

By imagination, in the sense to which I 
have confined myself, is imderstood that 
power of the mind, which is exerted in 
forming new combinations of idea& The 
power of calling up at pleasure any parti- 
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cular class of ideas, is properly denomi- 
nated fancy. Al creative imagination im- 
jdies not only the power of fancy, Imt 
judgment, abstraction, and taste. Where 
these are wanting, th^ flights of imaginn. 
tion are little better tjian the ravings of a 
lunatic. 

From the nature of this faculty, it as 
obvious, that it can be exercised but in a 
very slight degree in childhoods the ideas 
being at that period too few in number to 
afford materials for new combinations; pr, 
should the attempt at forming them be 
made, they must, frmn the want of taste 
and judgment, be weak and imperfect. But 
long before die mind can comlnne for itself, 
tibe conceptions are sufficiently vigorous to 
enter with avidity into the combinations 
made by others. If these are so artfiiUy 
contrived as to interest the passions, or to 
excite the emotions of terror, hope, indig- 
nation or sympathy, they become the most 
pleasing exeidses of the juvenile mind; 
but if this exercise be frequently repeated, 
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it will iii£Eillibly produce trains of thought 
highly unfavourable to the cultivation of those 
important faculties, without whose aid the 
creative power of imagination can never be 
exerted to any useM purpose. 
^ While the mind is occupied in making 
observations on the nature and properties 
of the objects of sense, its train of thought 
is merely a series of simple conceptions; 
from the objects which have been present- 
ed to its notice, it forms notions of similar 
objects ; and on these notions judgment 
begins its operations. By these exercises 
it is strengthened and improved. But, 
until the faculty of judgment has been 
so matured, as to enable it to guide and cor- 
rect the combinations which imagination 
presents, these combinations will be wild 
and incoherent. However incoherent they 
may be, they have such a tendency to 
increase the flow of ideas, and, of conse- 
quence, to augment vivacity, that such 
children appear to much greater advan- 
tage, than those whose faculties are culti- 
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vated in the natural' oirder. But when both 
arrive at maturity, they who have laid in 
the greatest fund', of ^ clear, : distinct, and 
accurate ideadji itlust possess a nianifest ad- 
vantage. 

Were imagination (as is unfortunately 
too o^n supposed) a simple faculty, which 
could be ; exercised to advantage without 
the assistance of the other faculties, the 
methods usually taken to cultivate it would 
be judicious and effectual. But if it be in 
fact a compound of several other faculties^ 
it necessarily follows, that its excellence 
depends on the degree of perfection to 
which the faculties connected with it h|ive 
arrived. The Iliad of Homer is a work 
of imagination ; it exhibits a series of combi- 
nations, perhaps more astonishing in their 
variety, harmony, and consistency, than 
any that human genius has ever produced ; 
but does it not in every line give a proof 
of clear and vigorous conceptions, of strong 
judgment, and profound reflection? When 
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our own Shakespeare, whose devated ge^ 
mus 

<< Exiumited worid% and then imagin'd new/' 
pottrayed the charactor of Caliban (who 
is certainly a creature of the poet's imag^*- 
iijadon), did not judgment evidently guide 
the pencil, and lay on the colours ? From 
fhe incomparable productions of these ex- 
traordinary men, we may justly infer, that 
all the faculties of the mind were by them 
possessed in an uncommon degree of vigour, 
and therefore conclude them to have been 
cultivated according to the order assigned by 
nature. 

To produce a work of genius, the power 
of imagination must be possessed in a very 
eminent degree; but unless a certain por- 
tion of the same imagination be possessed 
by the reader, the works of genius will 
never be paused with delight. Nothing 
can be relished but in proportion as it is 
understood; and thoroughly to understand 
an author, we must be able, with the rapi- 
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dity of thought, t^ enter into all hk ano- 
dations. This can nerer 1)6 done Iqr those 
who possess a very limited stodk of ideas. 
The beautiful alliisionfi which at once illn- 
trate and adorn the works of the learned, 
are lost upon those who are unacquainted 
with classical lite^vture ; and we may be 
assured, that nutny of the beauties of the 
anc^t orators and poets are in like mann» 
lost upon the learned of our days, from 
their ignorance of the associations which 
produced them. A small number of ideas 
will, indeed, suffice to pursue a single naav 
rative; and accordingly we find that nar- 
rative, either of real or fictitious events, is 
the only sort of reading which is relished 
by the uncultivated mind. Do we wish to 
in^ire a taste for studies of a higher order? 
Then let us lay a solid foundation for such 
a taste, in the cultivation of all those far 
cullies which are necessary to the proper 
exercise of imagination. Let us, by the 
exercise of the reascming powers, as well as 
of the concq^tion and the jui^ment, produce 
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that arrangement in the ideas, which is 
alike favourable to invention and to action^ 
In such minds the trains of associated ideas 
are, if I may so express myself, harmo- 
nized by truth. The ideas being nume- 
rous, distinct, and just, are called up in 
proper order ; and as arrangement in our 
associations is the true key of memory^ 
evay idea that is wanted obeys the call of 
wilL It is then that the power of imagir 
nation comes forth to irradiate the mind, 
and to give a new zest to the charm of 
existence. 

" What employment can he have wor* 
" thy of a man, whose imagination is occu- 
" pied only about things low and base^ and 
" grovels in a narrow field of mean, inani-' 
" mating, and uninteresting objects?" and 
such must ever be the case with him whose 
ideas are few, confused, and inaccurate; 
and who, while incapable of expanding his 
mind to embrace the forms of general and 
abstract truth, has habitually employed his 
imagination on the chimeras of untutored 
1 
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fancy; such a person must be <^ insensible 
'^ to those finer and more delicate sentiments, 
*^ and blind to those more enlarged and 
** nobler views, which elevate the soul, and 
'^ make it conscious of its dignity. 

" How diflTerent from him, whose, imagi- 
^' nation, like an eagle in her flight, takes a 
" wide prospect, and observes whatever it 
*' presents, that is new or beautifiil, grand 
" or important ; whose rapid wing varies the 
" scene every moment, carrying him through 
" the fahy regions of wit or fancy, sometimes 
** through the more regular and sober walks 
** of science and philosophy. 

" The various objects which he surveys, 
'^ according to their different degrees of 
•* beauty and dignity, raise in him the lively 
** and agreeable emotions of taste. HIus- 
^* trious human characters as they pass in 
^^ review, clothed with their moral quali** 
^' ties, touch his heart still more deeply^ 
" They not only awaken the sense of 
^* beauty, but excite the sentiment of ap- 
^^ probation, and kindle the glow of virtue. 
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"^ While he views what is truly grei^t .and 
^^ glorious in human conduct, his soul catches 
^ the divine flame, and burns with desire to 
** ^emulate what it admires.'' * 

The reveries of such a mind are not only 
delightfiilly amusing, but salutary and useful. 
On the gay pictures defineated by &ncy,. 
judgment, reason, and. the moral sense, exert 
their powers of criticism ; and thus the casual 
combinations of imagination are made a means 
of improvement to the heart 

I have known a young person^ pvone to 
indulge in the reveries presented hy a rich 
and lively imagination, who acknowledged 
that it was by reflecting on these sponta- 
neous effusions of fancy, that she became 
acquainted with the propensities and im- 
perfections of her own temper and disposi- 
tion. In her dreams of future felicity, she 
jfound that the Ratification of vanity was 
always induded, or indeed formed the 
ground-work of the piece ; she accordingly 

* Keid. 
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set heradf to root out a propensity which 
she thus discovered to be predoimnant. 
When mortified by the pride of others, she 
found fancy immediately busied in forming 
scenes whereon she was to act the superior 
part, and to retort the mortification on 
those by whom her feelings had been 
wounded. Conscience took the alarm, and 
taught her to apply to the Throne of Grace 
for the Christian spirit of true humility. 
Thus was imagination rendered subservient 
to religion, judgment, and reason ; and 
while it acts under such control, we may 
safely pronounce it the first of human 
blessings ! 

Where the imagination has been inju- 
diciously stimulated at an early period, it 
has little chance of ever coming under this 
species of regulation. The attention hav* 
ing been halntually engaged in pursuing 
the dreams of fiction, loses a thousand 
oppcntunities of information and imin*ove- 
ment, and the number of ideas must conse- 
quently be extremely drcumscribed. The 
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judgment having never been exercised on 
realities, can ^ only compare ideas that are 
equally imperfect, and consequently be for 
ever liable to error. An expectation that 
happiness or misery will be produced ^ in 
real life, as they are produced in fiction, is 
one of the dangerous . errors into which 
their minds will ever be apt to fall; and 
which may be attended with most &tal 
consequences: the real events of life suc- 
ceeding each other in a very different train 
from that in which theyar^ represented in 
such productions. The false associations, 
that are thus produced in the mind may. 
not only mislead the judgment, but^ aa I 
have endeavoured elsewhere to show, may 
effectually pervert the heart — ^the sensibi- 
lity excited by fictitious representations ci 
human misery being very far from that 
genuine spirit of benevolence that is actively 
exerted in alleviating the distresses which 
it cannot remove. Where the judgment 
has been strengthened by observation, and 
habits of active benevolence have been, in 
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9ome measure, acquired, and confirmed by 
religious principle, then, indeed^ the luxu- 
rious tear, called forth by the witching 
power of imagination, may be indulged 
with safety; for its source wfll not then 
be mistaken. But where, by imagination, 
sensibility has been brought into existence, 
to the woes of imagination sensibility will 
be confined ; and far too sickly will be its 
constitution, to produce the active charities 
of life. . 

Taste is so intimately connected with 
imagination, that many-^of the observations 
applicable to the one will be found to 
reach the other. The emotion of taste, 
though simple in its operation, is derived 
from complex sources. Its very existence 
depends on the vigour of conception, and 
implies the exercise of judgment. Nor 
are these faculties alone equal to the pro- 
duction of this delightful emotion; as we 
may be convinced, by observing the num 
bers of persons who possess these faculties 
in an eminent degree, who, nevertheless. 
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sre incapable of experiencing the emotions 
of taste. Without a certain portion of sen- 
sibility, I believe, true taste is never found 
How much this sensilnlity depends upon 
organization, I cannot presume to determine ; 
but that it is seldom the boon of uncultivated 
minds, experience affords us convincing 
proofs. 

To perceive and to enjoy whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature 
or of art, is the peculiar privilege of taste. 
Its emotions are accordingly divided by 
an author,* to whSse elegant and judicious 
remarks I confess many obligations, into 
the emotions of sublimity ^ and the emotions 
of beauty. 

** The qualities that produce these emo- 
** tions, are to be found in ahnost every 
" class of the. objects of human knowledge, 
" and the emotions themselves afford one 
" of the most extensive sources of human 
" delight. They occur to us amid every 
" variety of external scenery, and among 
* See Alison on Taste. 
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<^ many dirersiUes of disposition and affec- 
<< tion in the miad of mtm. The most. 
*^ pleasing arts, of human iBvention toe b1« 
•* tc^ther directed to their pursuit; and 
" even the necessary arts are exalted into 
" dignity by the genius that can unite 
" beauty with use." 

That a susceptibility to the emotion of 
taste does not altc^ether depend upon the 
original frame of our nature, is evidcfnt, 
from its being entu«ly confined to minds 
possessing a certain degree of cultivation; 
whereas the emotions of surprise, joy, 
wonder, &c. are felt by all. Nor is the 
mind of the most cultivated at all times 
equally susceptible of these emotions. All 
must know, that there are moments when 
objefcts of sublimity or beauty make no 
impression. All must have experienced, 
that scenes which liave at one period called 
forth the most vivid sensations of delight, 
have at another been viewed with the most 
perfect indifference. 
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The more deeply we examine this curious 
subject, the more fully shall we be convinced, 
that the emotions of taste entirely depend 
on the train of ideas which are called 
up in the mind by certain objects of percep- 
tion. If the mind has not been previously 
furnished with a store of ideas that can 
be thus associated, the finest objects of sub- 
limity or beauty will never give a pleasurable 
sensation to the breast. They may be viewed 
with wonder, with admiration, but wiU 
never produce emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. 

The above observations may be fiirther 
illustrated, by reflecting on the manner in 
which a taste for the beauties of nature in the 
material world, and for the beauties of poetry, 
enhance each other. A young mind, accus- 
tomed to the contemplation of rural scenery, 
is enraptured by the poetical descriptions 
which present a ti'anscript of all that had 
so often charmed the imagination. 

** When Nature charms, for life itself is new/* 
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The elevated sentiments and sublime 
kleas of the poet give, an the other haiidi 
a number c£ new associations, which are 
henceforth called up by the scenes of nature;^ 
and become to the mind of sensibility a new 
and inexhaustible source of ddight. 

By the ideas associated with them, a 
thousand sounds that are in themselves in- 
different, nay, some that are rather in their 
natures disagreeable, become pregnant with 
delight. I have for this last half hour been 
leaning on my eR)ow, listening to the dis-* 
tant tinkHng of the sheep-bell, a sound so 
perfectly in unison with the surrounding 
scenery as to appear enchantingly beautifiiL 
Upon reflection, I believe it to be just^auch a 
bell as is tied to the pie-man*s b^ket, which 
I have often in town deemed an execrable 
nuisance. The different ^notions whi%^j|^ 
now excites, can only be resolved intc?*«lf i* 
different trains of ideas with which the sound 
fe associated. * 

* I once knew a lady who had been brcmght up ioi 
one of the most confined streets in the city of London 
VOL. 11. O 
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My narrow limits will not permit me to 
go into this subject at sufficient length ; but 
the hints I have suggested, will, if pursued 
with any attention, infallibly lead us to 
conclude, that the foundation of the emo- 
tions of taste, with regard to natural ob- 
jects and to poetical description, must be 
laid in distinct and accurate conceptions. 
By these must the ideas be accumulated, 
which, by the laws of association, are 
formed into distinct trains ; which, like 
the genii of Aladdin's lamp, appear the 
moment the enchanter imajgination is dis- 
posed to call them. Without some pains 
taken in the cultivation of the faculty of 

where her father had, by dint of industry, accumulated 
a large fortune. When complaining of her hard fate, 
in being obliged upon her marriage to leave the metro- 
polis for the dull sameness of a country life, she drew a 
Striking picture of the joys she had unwillingly relin- 
quiBhed, " There (she said) she never knew what it 
was to be lonely ; for besides the bustle all day long 
in the street of carts and coaches, there were forty 
coopers in the back-yard, who were knock, knocking; 
from morning till night! " Does not this strongly evince 
the power of association in forming our ideas of bar* 
mony ? 
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conception^ we may learn to talk of taste, 
but we shall never be subject to its influ- 
ence. 

In creating a susceptibility to the emo- 
tions of taste, we shall find- a powerful assist- 
ant in devotional sentiment. The mind 
that has been accustomed to associate the 
ideas of Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness, with all that is striking in the works 
of nature, must have a peculiar tendency 
to the emotions of sublimity and beauty. 
At U thus that sensibility may be properly 
and effectually awakened. The train of 
thought which devotional sentiment ex- 
cites, is so highly favourable to the culti- 
vation of refined taste, that I greatly ques- 
tion whether its emotions were ever excited, 
where sensibility had not been thus called 
forth. So necessary is it towards the perfec- 
tion of the human mind, that the cultivation 
of the affections should go hand in hand with 
that of intellect ! 

It is no small incitement to the cultiva- 
tion of taste, to reflect, that the emotions 
o 2 



of $vl>liout7 and beauty wtr cQunoctod^ Mi 
only with our devationali^ W with our BtcMrol 
feelings. They coalesce not with any of tlm 
di$social or malerol^nt passions; and can 

. n^y^r be experienced while thQ mind is v«dfir 
t)iei^ influence. By lendeviiiig the- ixiisd sins 

' qepiible of the emation&of taste^ we noA (mkr 
ex]^a^d the circle of hwna» pl^isuras^ buti^ m 
QYery emotion of which the heart iei eftpatite^ 

, has a tendency to produce emotions that ar^ 
in. the same key, we give an additional d^kordu, 
if I may ^a es;press it, to the hwmeafjf of thfi 
xirtu^* 

To those who are by th^ situaftiicm m 
society exempted firom the cares and f»- 
plexites of business, it is of the last im^ 
portance to have a sufficient number of 
such objects and pursuits as may setv^ 
fidly to occupy the time which is thus. Mk 
to their disposal. The intellectual pomtm 
have little chance of beiag called fortlu kt 
any eminent degree, where there we no 
difficulties to stimulajte the energies of the 
soul, and no object to rouse its activity; 
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The love of knowledge is indeied ah ^tc^tte 
principle ; and fi»* that tedson cannot be to6 
assiduously cultivated in the minds of these 
who are bom to the privilege or the cttr^e of 
leisures but if to the love of knowledge we 
do not itdd ^ susceptibility to the emotions of 
tUdte^ the mind will be apt to languish, and 
to seek l^olirces in those fatal scenes of dissih 
pution) where every virtuous disposition and 
manly sentiment are soon obliterated. 

The emotions of taste are, I believe, 
^tdiHilArly congenial to the female mind ; 
bat it deserves mat serious inquiry, how 
ftir the cotanmen mode of female education 
tends to cultivate, or to destroy, this natural ' 
susceptibility. When we hear ^ mother 
speak of giving her daughters a tttste for 
music , and a taste for painting, we may, 
nine times in ten, conclude that she means 
nothing more by the expression^ than exdt* 
Jng in her children an ambition to exhibit 
to advantage their practical skill in these 
accomplishments. For this purpose, the 
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methods generally adopted are obviously so 
successful, as to render it unnecessary to st^- 
gest any improvement. 

With the idea of excelling in those 
accomplishments, is ' associated every idea 
of glory and approbation. To render the 
road to excellence easy of access, diffidence 
and modesty are banished from the youth- 
ful mind; the veil of bashfulness is torn 
aside by vanity, and every art made use 
of to render the gentle pupils callous to the 
public gaze. Vanity, aided by example, 
and stimulated by ambition, does wonders. 
The attention is exerted in the art of imi- 
tation, and its power is never exerted in 
vain. Where the best models are procured, 
the copies will in time be excellent. The 
music-master who has taste, will teach his 
pupils to make use of graces, which will 
serve as a succedaneum for that which he 
has it not in his power to confer ; and rapid 
execution must inevitably be attained by un- 
wearied application. 
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All this may, I confess, be accomplished 
without the cultivation of a single faculty . 
of the mind, excepting those of perception 
and attention: but to confound this paltry 
art of imitation with the idea of taste, is no 
less absurd, than if we were to call the com- 
positor, who arranges the types for an edi- 
tion of Homer, the Prince of Poets! 

The emotion of taste with regard to mu- 
sical composition, depends upon association no 
^ less than it does with regard to the other ob- 
jects of our perceptions. 

Single sounds, we well know, are ac- 
counted agreeable or disagreeable, accord- 
ing to the ideas which they excite. On 
examination we shall find that those which 
particularly strike us as sublime or beauti- 
ful, never fail to produce certain trains of 
ideas in the mind; which if accidentally 
broken^ the emotions of sublimity or beauty 
are annihilated. An instance or two will 
sufficiently elucidate this truth. What 
sound so sublime as a peal of thunder! 
The emptying of a cart of stones in the 
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street may be mistaken for it, aiul, while 
the deception lasts, will produce the emo- 
tions of sublimity in their fullest extent; 
but let us discover our mistake, and what 
becomes oi the emotions of sublimity ? The 
melodious notes of the nightingale have 
been well imitated on the stage ; but did 
they tha:e produce the same emotiom} of 
beauty, as when heard in the stillness of the 
soleom grove ? 

Music, which is a continuation of sounds, 
may, from the various combinations of 
which it is capaUe, be rendered highly 
expressive of the tender, the plaintive, the 
.melanch<dy, the cheerful, or the gay. Zt 
jnay be rendered elevating or depressing, 
soothing the soul to sadness, or exhila- 
rating to the tone of pleasure. Now, 
that every one of these various emotions 
is occasioned by the production of certain 
trains of ideas connected by the laws of 
association, I think no person of reflection 
wiU dispute. The person who is not sus- 
ceptible of these emotions may attain a 
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knowledge of the laws of composition^ and, 
acquainted with the diffictdty attending the 
execution of laborious passages, may admire 
the art of the performer; but this adnu« 
ration is perfectly distinct from the emo- 
tion of taste. To obtain this species of 
applause, is the sole aim of a number of 
composers, whose ambition is amply gra- 
tified by the Approbation of the vulgar 
many ; but it is the man of real taste alone, 
who, either in his compositions or perform- 
ance, can excite the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. 

That the number is so few, will not be 
matter (rf surprise, when we reflect that the 
jperson who would call forth the emotions 
of taste, either in the disposition of mate- 
rial objects, or in any of the fine arts, must 
be capable of entering into all those asso« 
ciations that are connected with the tones 
of mind which he wishes to produce* 
Whatever rudely breaks these trains of 
ideas, utterly destroys the eflfect. Every 
person of taste, who has he^ the Messiah 
05 
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of Handel perfonned at Westminster- 
Abbey, and at the Play-house, must be 
sensible of the advantage with which this 
sublime composition was heard at the for- 
mer, place, where every object tended to 
produce associations in unison with the 
tone of the performance. At the Play- 
house these associations were forcibly broken ; 
trains of discordant ideas obtruded thenl- 
selves on the mind, and thus the effect was 
lost. 

From the tenor of these observations, I 
hope it has been made clear, that a taste for 
the fine arts can only be cultivated. by the 
same means which must be employed to lay 
the foundation of taste in general, viz. a 
careful improvement of all the intellectual 
faculties. If the conceptions have not 
been rendered clear and accurate, and the 
attention roused to give them constant 
employment, so as to lay in a large stock of 
ideas upon every subject; if the judgment 
has not been exercised upon the agree- 
ment and disagreement of ideas ; and if the 
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powers of abstraction and imagination haV6 
not been called forth ; it is impossible that 
the emotions of taste should ever be expe* 
rienced. It is not by constantly practising 
at a musical instrument, or by handling 
the pencil, that taste for painting or for 
music can possibly be acquired. But let the 
basis of taste be fixed, and then by render- 
ing your pupils capable of the practical pairt 
of these accomplishments, you enlarge the 
sphere of their innocent enjoyments, and 
afford them the opportunity of communicating 
pleasure to others. 

The mother who is superior to the 
chains of fashion, and who is capable of 
taking an extensive view of the probabili- 
ties of human life, as well as of weighing 
the talents of her children with accurate 
impartiality, will decide with wisdom and 
precision on the value of those accomplish^ 
ments which must inevitably be purchased 
at the expense of a large portion of time 
and attention. Does the mind appear 
destitute of that energy which is neoes- 
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sary to give a zest to the intellectual plea^ 
sures, she will readily perceive the advan^ 
tage which may be derived to such a mindly 
from having at all times the power of gra^ 
tifying itself by an elegant and innocent 
amusement. But if her children possess 
sufficient intellectual vigour to find fiill em^* 
plqyment firom other sources, she will, 
perhaps, content herself with . cultivating in 
them that taste for the fine arts in general, 
which will at all times ensure them most exr 
quisite gratification. 

To such minds every scene in nature 
presents some object calculated to call forth 
trains of ideas, which either interest the 
heart, or amuse [the fancy. But if the time 
in which the mind ought naturally to be em- 
ployed in accumulating those ideas, be de- 
voted to acquiring a facility of execution at a 
musical instrument, it is evident no such 
ideas can be called forth. 

As painting is now become a fashionable 
accomplishment, little less generally culti- 
vated than music, it may be expected that 
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I should make « few oUervationd that 
may particularly apply to it. It is a swlv 
ject on which I have no assistance from 
the writings of others : in what I say upon 
it, I have, therefore, no giiide but my own 
feelings and my own judgment, and in such 
circumstances it becomes me to express myself 
with diffidence. 

The pleasure we receive from painting 
appears to be derived from two very un- 
equal sources. The first, and greatest, is 
from the emotions of sublimity or of 
beauty; which in painting, as in a)l 
other subjects, depend on associatioiii. 
The more perfect the work of the artist, 
the more perfect the emotion; which is 
so powerfrd in a mind of sensibility, thi^t 
it must be permitted, in some degree, tp 
subside, before we are capable of examin- 
ing with minute attention the sources from 
which it is derived. These ^e various, 
as design, expression, colouring, &:c. but 
if these were not in perfect harmony with 
each other, we may be assured the emotion 
1 
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of taste would not be produced in any power^ 
fill degree. 

The second source of pleasure in paint- 
ing is the accuracy of imitation. This 
corresponds to the facility of execution in 
the musical performer ; both are sources of 
a certain degree of admiration and surprise; 
but are equally distinct from the emotions 
of taste. Where taste has not been pre- 
viously cultivated, painting will never ad- 
vance beyond an imitative art ; and as the 
happy imitation of nature depends upon 
vigorous conception, it cannot be expected 
that those who have not had their concep- 
tions exercised upon natural objects, can 
ever produce any imitations which will be 
worthy of even this inferior species of 
admiration. Masters may, indeed, give 
them rules of perspective, and teach them 
to daub on abundance of pretty colours 
with striking effect ; but if taste be wanting, 
the lessons of a Raphael will be thrown 
away. Examples, on the other hand, are 
not wanting to show what progress ip this 
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delightfiil art may be made with little in* 
struction from masters^ where real taste is 
guided by judgment, and warmed by a bril- 
liant imagination. I have the pleasure of 
knowing many ladies who so excel ; but not 
one uncultivated mind is of the number. 

Taste in the form of ornamental decora- 
tion, whether in articles of dress or furniture, 
is so much under the influence of the t3rrant 
fashion, that it can no longer be styled a 
simple emotion. Fashion depends so evidently 
upon association, that it must be traced to 
that source by the least reflecting mind ; but 
the associations to which it owes its wonderful 
ascendency, are merely those which connect 
the ideas of esteem and admiration with the 
splendour of rank and elevated situation. 
The form of dress that is worn by those we 
account patterns of gentility, is associate^ 
with the ideas of respect and admiration, 
which we are accustomed to cherish. towards 
those of a certain rank ; or with the ideas of 
a distinction still more flattering, which con- 
stitutes the glory of gay and youthful beauty. 
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When the same fbmi of dress descends to the 
▼nlglir, the change that takes place in xnir 
associations strips it of its adventitious histre^ 
and affixes to the very same object, whidi 
had before called forth our admiration^ id^ts 
of meanness and contempt* 

If the sovereignty of feshion be so absolute, 
what use, jon will say, is there in the ciilti^ 
Tation of just and refined taste, which eannot 
overturn her deques ? 

Notwithstanding the influence winch 
fiishion has over our opinions, taste has still a 
tery important part to act ; and if true tastg 
(of which judgment is a necessary constitu-> 
ent) were properly cultivated, all the evils 
arising from the power&l influence of fashion 
would be completely done away. 

Taste rejects whatever is incongruous; 
it requires fitness and harmony, and therefore 
taste will always reject the affectation of sin- 
gularity. It will always^ for this reason, 
adopt the mode of the present fashion ; but 
it wiU adopt it under such limitations, as are 
agreeable to its general principles. Wherever 



cultivated taste prevails, e&e general senti*- 
menty whether of simj^dty or magnificeiice, 
will pervade the scene. In the furniture of 
the house, in the economy of the table, liie 
same predominant idea will be expressed; 
and every ornament will be rejected, ihtt 
does not give additional force tD the ex^- 
po'ession* If inanimate objects can be so 
disposed as to produce an undivided emotioi!, 
surely the decorations of the ^man fbrin 
ought to be able to fu^oduce the same effect. 
There true taste tnust revolt with inex- 
pressible disgust fnnn whatever does not pei^- 
fectly harmonise with the character. Where 
purity, modesty, and virtue, dwell in iiie 
heart, it is the very acme q£ bad taste to 
assume the dress of the wanton. 

A knowledge of the principles of taste 
would teach our sex to preserve the ap- 
pearance of modesty at least, even if the 
reality were wanting. In female beauty, 
I believe no one will deny that softness 
graced with dignity, modesty, gentleness, 
and purity, are ideas that perfectly harmo- 
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iiize with the object. Let these assoda* 
tions be broken by discordant images, and 
the emotion of beauty will be no longer 
fidt. 

" But,** says Miss Pert, ** young men are 
strangers to the emotions of taste; to please, 
them other associations must be excited. By 
dressing in the style of women of a certain 
description, we call up trains of ideas favour- 
able to passion." 

'True, young woman ; but know^ that she 
who glories in this species of conquest^ de- 
grades herself beneath the rank of those, she 
imitates, and stands upon the brink of a 
precipice, with nothing but a little pride 
betwixt her and destruction. Few, however, 
very few of the numbers who adopt modes of 
dress highly incongruous with sentiments of 
modesty, are influenced by any other motive 
than the desire of being in the very extreme 
of fashion. The cultivation of taste would 
modify this species of ambition in the young ; 
and would lead those who have arrived at 
the sober autumn of life, to adopt that .mode 
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of decoration which hannonizes with the 
season. 

The principles of which I have here 
given an imperfect sketch, are of universal 
application. They extend not merely to" 
the disposition of material objects, but have 
an important connexion with moral conduct 
and behaviour. It is in these principles that 
the laws of propriety originate. From them 
they derive their authority ; and the period 
in which fashion gives a sanction to such 
modes of conduct as the principles of taste 
condemn^ is the epoch of depravity. 

It may now be expected, that I should 
proceed to give some hints respecting the 
cultivation of taste and imagination : I shall 
not, however, swell the size of my letter 
by lajdng down rules, which the foregoing 
investigation must have rendered in some 
measure unnecessary. I have endeavoured 
to prove, that unless we have assiduously 
cultivated the faculty of attention, and di- 
rected it to such objects as may enlarge 
the stock of useful ideas; unless we have 
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awakened the curiosity^ int]gt>»ted the 
cx)nceptions^ and enlightened the judgment ; 
we can have no hopes of iBtiV)diicing those 
trains of thought which are the loftiest ex- 
ercise of imagination, or those assodatiom 
which are the iSKHirce of refined tasted 

Where the preliminary steps hirve been 
tdcen, and nature has granted to the cha*- 
meter a cttnmon share of sensibility, the pre- 
ceptor will find the cultivation of imagination 
an easy task* True taste is more difficult of 
acquirement. But where the first faculties 
of the mind have been duly cultivated, and 
the pupil is then directed to such subjects as 
are cultivated to elevate the tone of feeUng; 
and awaken the sympathies of the human 
heart, there is no doubt that the principles 
ef taste will take root and flourish. 

Should our efforts prove unsuccessful, it 
is in the n^lect of the early affections that 
we shall probably find the cause of our dis* 
appointment. If we have suffered pride^ 
self-will, arrogance, hatred, envy, or any 
other malignant passion, to gain an ascend^ 
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ency in the disposition, we need not ex- 
pect thp,t taste will be either felt or cultivated. 
Its emotions were never known to the selfish ; 
they harmonize with the most generous feel- 
ings of our nature, and seek alliance with all 
the virtues ! 
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LETTER XI. 

Association. 

Explanation of the Term^i-^Use of Abstraction in Sci^ 
encCf in Reasonings and in the Conduct of Life. 

WoEDS not in common use, such as 
Abstraction, and Generalization, appear so 
formidable to readers who dread the trouble 
of thinking, that I wish it were possible to 
describe the advantages to be derived from 
cultivating the power of reasoning, with- 
out employing any terms but such as are 
perfectly familiar. I, however, flatter my- 
self, that the terms alluded to, as they refer 
to operations of the mind of which we are 
all, in some degree, capable, may without 
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any great eflfort of attention be completely 
understood 

Abstraction, as defined by Mr. Locke, 
is " that power which the mind has of 
separating an idea from all other ideas 
that accompany it in its real existence." 
Thus, for instance, colour always exists in 
company with something coloured; but we 
can think and talk of the beauty of purple 
or of lilac, without combining the idea of 
these colours with a bonnet or a ribbon; 
and when we think of the colour independ- 
ently of the thing coloured, it is an exercise 
of abstraction. 

When we speak of the duty of man as 
an accountable agent or a member of society, 
we do not speak of the duty of John or 
Thomas^ or any particular individual, but of 
man in general, from an abstract consideration 
of his powers and situation. Without the 
capability of this consideration of the peculiar 
powers which distinguish the species, it 
would be impossible to reason upon the subject 
of his duties. 



AJl dassification depends mpan the pow^ 
of attending to some general qualities cha- 
lacteristic of a specief, so as to arrange all 
the individuals in which it is fcTind into 
cme distinct class. In objects of sconce 
these are again dhided and subdivided, so 
as to abridge the labour of scientific re- 
search. It is by this previous arrangement, 
that the naturalist, who visits distant re- 
gion!^ is enabled, upon an examination of 
new and unknown objects, either in the 
animal or vegetable tribes to pronounce 
with certainty upon their habits and pro- 
perties. This classification may properly 
be called the grammar of science. And its 
use may, perhaps, to many of my readers, 
be best exemplified by the advantage that 
is derived to language from the classifica* 
tion of words. When, in learning a lan- 
guage, we refer each word to its proper 
station, as noun, verb, or preposition, we 
must exercise the power of abstraction; 
fixing our attention upon the power of 
the word, without any consideration of its 
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.meaning. While we lure thus emplojed, to 
love and to Jk^t#^ appear words of the same 
class, no other idea but that of verb being 
Attached to either. 

By the explanation that has been given 
of the laws of association in several parts 
of these lett^s, the impossibility of carry- 
ing on any just or comprehensive train of 
reasoning, while the mind is perpetually 
referring to particulars, will clearly appear. 
Whenever our ideas concerning any moral 
quality or action are formed, not from an 
abstract consideration of the quality or 
nction under consideration^ but from the 
particular individuals who possess or prac* 
tise them, a thousand casual associations, 
unavoidably attached, to these individuals, 
will bias the mind and pervert the judg- 
ment.. Hence arise tliose inconsistencies 
in opinion and conduct, with .which we 
so frequently meet in persons ■- of good 
hearts and ardent imagination, but whO| 
from being incapable of general reasoning, 
change their notions of vice and virtue, 

VOL. II. V 
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tterit aitd tiemeit, as fhey nre led %y <i)^ 
pmsiom and prgudices to sfiproi^ t>i> t» 
ccmdemn individtt&k;. Wlmt in a ikv aui^d 
friend thpy extol as meriterimis, they «i!i*- 
tsider in an adversary as pricked and inde- 
fensible. To every part off <Jie condudf, 
and to all fbe trpiniwis tS the persons Uiey 
love^ they attach the ideas rf right ; mi, 
to the whole of the conduct and opihimKr of 
those they hate, they attadi the idea of 
wrong : the result of those false associa^itms 
on their own condnct we can be at no loss to 
detemnne. 

Until we attain the power of disengage 
ing ottr minds from these false associa- 
tions, we can neither reason, nor under^ 
irtand' the reasoning of others; and as the 
attainment of this power depends npon the 
exercise of the feiculiy of abstraction, it 
follows, that without the cultiva^oii ^ 
this faculty we must remain, in a grettt 
measure, thje slaves of prejudice. Strict 
integrity, and a firm adherence to the 
£ctat6s of conscience, wffl preserve .from 
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grots errors in oondkict, tvlMre the patk 
IB dbviom and free from sH fierplexity ; 
iNit wk^re any intricacy occors, the mind 
Attt is destitirte of general principles will 
tot ever be in danger of being led astray. 
Hence arises the advantage of deductive 
reasoniag, by wliich alone genend principles 
cam be esferi^lirtied. 

Until these prindpies am tSius fixed 
ki the mind, the observance of many moral 
and religions duties will depend sdeJy npoii 
habit and situation. Let us suppose two 
3^tmg persons, who have been from in- 
fancy accustomed to tSie [Performance of 
tke duties of public and private devotion ; 
tke (Hie, enlightened by dear and distinct 
fiews of the princii^e upon which the 
propriety and utility of those duties is 
estaUished; the others performing tihem 
from no other motive than the example of 
tlie society in which he lives, and the asso- 
dations of duty and propriety. Suppose 
them both to be sent forth into the world. 
Which will then be most likely to adhere 
p2 
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to the performance of these duties ?. When 
the scene is changed, is it not probaUe that 
new ;habits will be formed, and new asso- 
ciations arise, which may affix to the ob- 
servance of public and private devotion, 
ideas of derision and contempt in the^mind 
of him who depended on habit and asso- 
ciation solely ; while he who is enlightened 
by more comprehensive views, will remain 
uninfluepced by the habits and opinions of 
those with whom it is now his fate to be sur- 
rounded? 

. Of two young women that have had 
the misfortune to be married to men of 
dissolute characters, will not she who is 
capable of taking a general view , of her 
duties as an accountable and intdligent 
being, have a manifest advantage over her 
who has always been ^confined to the con- 
sideration of particulars ? The former, 
.fixed by , principle, will remain firm in duty, 
acting from the assurance that the most 
flagitious conduct of him with whom she 
is connected, can not absolve her from 
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obligation to its performance: the latter 
win ever be in danger of consideting the 
conduct of her husband as an excuse for her 
own. The same observation will apply to 
all who have enlisted under the banners of 
party. 

The partisan weighs no opinion in the 
impartial scales of truth. It is sufficient 
for his sanction, that it is adopted and 
8upport(ed by the side which he espouses. 
The omsequences have already been hinted 
at in one of my former Letters upon the 
improvement of judgment, tiie exercise of 
that faculty being the first step toWstrd^ 
preventing a tendency to the reception of 
prejudice; but when prejudices have been 
already imbibed, it is by abstract reason- 
ing' alone upon the nature of things that 
they can be detected and overcome. I shafi 
illustrate this by instances firom opposite cha- 
racters. 

When the zeal of bigotry has been eariy 
and fiiUy imbibed, it will be considered 
not only as a prelrogative, but as a duty, 
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to denoiiQce tbe vengeance of 6oaE> ag^tiiist 
an wJhoae metaphysical Md s^peculative 
opimens upon abstruse points of ddctnue 
difier fiK»n the party whose tracts banre 
been espoused. By particular texts of 
Scripture this rash judgment will paiiaps 
be justified. But kt the reasoning fiEUmlty 
be employed, and it will be adcnon?- 
ledged, that on subjects so far beyoi4 the 
sphece of hunnQ knowlec^ as, but Sot tiK 
light of Divine revelation, to be invited in 
darkness, it becomes us to pvonouAce witib 
humjUly. It will be seen that the spwt of 
the GospaL breathes diarity and love, and 
that its tenour is not oidy glory to GOD, but 
good will to man. 

Without the eapafaility Of sudk caofn^ 
hensive views, t|ie spirit of bigotry will be 
apt t0 prodiy^ a redaction leading to mf 
fidelity. Instead ^ considering the ten- 
dency of the Gospel dispensation, and its adr 
nixaiAt adaption to the principles ot the 
humaBQi nund, and the circumstances of the 
human race, the sceptic confines his ob- 



jecticms ta paFticuUrs^i and^ from a few 
passages that ai^)ear to him iaaunprehen^ 
iiUe» r^ecte the whde. It is a0K>ng those 
lebo have fiD^oied their cpniiMis frcoa 
"view^ equally imrrow^ that he will be most 
likojtf to makeeottverts; and these coQTeyta 
will beecwte bigotted m iefideli^y, ia'pco* 
{NKtifin astineyfaaye imbibed that sipmtk ef 
QffiaAtUHik whidh is inseparable from part; 
piXj^idioe^ li is. a faital mistahe to ima* 
giofi^ dlat the cttltivattioB of the reasoaJoag 
paiirers is ioifmca}; to Mth or {nety ; and it 
is not a little surpiis&eig, that sucti a Hiis* 
trite Ag^M, m m$ ^ftstoaoe, esi^ among 
ihose who ha(v^ atoned tl»& writtinga of tha 

Fjfom the Uttle pains that have comp 
nmlj bioeA beetov^ mk tbe floyentol ealti* 
liatiouof our ma^ it is not suspriaing that 
4he powers of absbm^h and c^ gen^rattea* 
txfm should be so vary sddom met with. 
HappiLy, in the sph^^ in which it is most 
frequently our lot to move, these are not 
so indispensably requisite^ as that sound 
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judgment which is vulgarly denominated 
common sense. The duties of mankind in 
general, and of our sex in particular, are 
ofitener active than speculative ;• and an 
ever wakeful attention to the minuti^ of 
which they are composed is absolutely essen- 
tial to their performance; but those who 
would, for this reason; deny the utility of cul* 
tivating the higher powers of the nund^' 
ought/ by a parity of reasoning, to omsider 
gold as useless, because small coin is more 
frequently requisite in transacting the, com* 
moh business of the day. 

In common conversation, we often ascribe 
to judgment results that could not be 
effected without the power of abstract rea- 
soning/ The man who in the choice 
of his friends manifests much discrimination 
is said to choose with judgment, but it is 
evident that tlie qudities to which he 
wisely shows a preference must have been 
previously examined and appreciated ; for 
it is on a conviction of the real value of 
these qualities, that the preference is 
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fbunded. Had the nature of truth, honour, 
integrity, &c. never come under his conat*^ ' 
deration, these qualities would never have 
been the object of his preference; The 
mind that is incapable of abstraction can 
neither love virtue, nor hate vice, nor can it 
perceive the consequences of iadhering to'the 
one, and shunning the other, unless* as 
these consequences are exempted in particu^ 
lar instances. 

Without being capable of pronouncing 
on the truth or falsehood of propositions^ 
independently of any reference to indi- 
vidu^, we cannot enter into the reasoning 
. of others, iand are in danger of perverting 
and misapplying every genera} observation 
th^t is made to us. Addison has produced 
an excellent illustration of the truth of 
this remark, in the account he has given 
of a lady, who, on reading " The Whole 
Duty of Man," discovered in the descrip- 
tion of those vicious propensities, against 
which the pious author endeavoui^ Xio 
guard his readeris, the characters of her 
p5 
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fiiend^and neighbounb aoAhy r^gukAj re' 
pordiog their nameft upon the i&a];giii^ ecm- 
¥erted a system ^ C3iiistiair moitiitj into a 
libel upon the whole parish. 

It hat been asaaiedy that few en thnmgfa 
igiMmmce of their duty: and uuda certiis 
liButatioiis the assertian laay b^ jii9f ; as 
there are few so %norant as to be inseBsi* 
Uetoa glaring deviaticm fron moral recti- 
tude. But when the path is smootihedby 
lashiony and filled by numbers, the descent 
becomes so easy as to be imperoeptible to 
such as are incapable o£ taking those bear- 
ings which accurately mark the moral dis- 
tance. 

The present and immediate consequences 
of our actions are seldom alarming, and to 
the remote consequences it is only reason 
that can look fcwpward. Were mothers 
more frequently capable of this exertion of 
intellect, education would no longer be 
guided by the caprice of fashion. But 
where mothers have never been taught to 
reason or to think, are fathers therefore 
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tl^olved from tiie parental dutiet? Have 
their efispring no claim uptm tiiem for 
impraTement and instruction? Let them 
emisider how far they are accountable tca^ 
the future conduct of their children. Lef^ 
them lay aside all prejiktice, and, taking a 
fiur and impartial view d Ihe influence ei 
the female sex upon the B^mners and 
morals of society, consider how far they 
are justified in neglecting and contemning 
the cultiration of that &culty, which is 
not only essential to principle, but which, 
1^ its influence over the passions, has a 
timdency to promote the harmony of social 
life. 

Conversation, which, to cultivated minds, 
affords a never-failing fund of improve- 
ment and delight, degenerates, with people 
who cannot reason, into a source of mis- 
chief and malevolence. Those who can- 
not speak, on general subjects, must, when 
l^y speak at all, refer to particulars. Their 
observations never extend beyond indi- 
viduals. And what is the sum of these 
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obiervatiotis? ' How trifling! How silly! 
How inflignificant ! Yet i;rifliDg as they 
are, what- bitter disputes do they occasion ! 
One asserte that ]\Iiss A. is taller than 
Miss B. Another denies the assertion. 
The former maintains her argum^; the 
latter redoubles the strength of her oj^kmI- 
tion: both appeal to those who are present, 
who, if they be divided in sentiment, may, 
by joining the disputants, prcdong the 
debate ad infinitum. And in such sort of 
debates do the females of a numerous class 
pass all the hours devoted to the pleasures 
of conversation. But when minds confined 
to a narrow range of ideas, turn their at- 
tention to the actions of their friends and 
neighbours, the consequences are still more 
fataL Vanity, in such minds, frequently 
predominates ; and then self is seen to be 
the standard of perfection. By this standard 
the iactions, nay, the words of friends 
and neighbours are tried : and as it is not 
possible, in the nature of things, that they 
should always speak and act, as the person 
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who sits in judgment would speak and act 
in similar circumstances, sentence , must of 
courise^ be passed against them. I sincerely 
beliere; iiiat; the quantity of malevolence 
thus^^HgendeFed exceeds all calculation. 
It is . md^K:fa6l)r to observe, how seldom 
they who eftqdoy themselves in minutelj 
investigating theXactions of their neigh- 
bours, report any uiing to their advantage. 
Those, on the contrary, who are most capa- 
ble of taking comprehensive views of hu- ' 
man character, are always in their judg- 
ments the most charitable. By referring 
to a fairer standard they form more liberal 
conclusions, and consequently are not em- 
bittered against individuals, on account of 
those oppositions in taste or opinion, whidi 
to the selfish and short-sighted are subjects 
of perpetual warfare. A casual act of kind- 
ness, from the vain or capricious, will not 
excite in such minds expectations of steady 
friendship; nor, consequently, when a con- 
trary line of conduct takes place, will it call 

5 



ftcih the iliitenins tif xesentment Tht 
More mari^ we become cmmectcd vitJi mdi- 
Tiduak^ the nKH^doeatkecapabiMtyef tridng^ 
mch general views of dbaracter beoome esseii^ 
tial to our peace. Fcht as the merit of the 
irerj best ^ characters is nothing more than 
the preponderance of good qualities over bad 
ernes, thoi^ who are umUe to jnake &e esti- 
mate, and who confine their obaervatum to par* 
ticalars, will omsider the dU^test blemi^ as a 
cowiterbalance to a thousand virtues; otr 
should thej meet with any thing attracttye,. 
wiU build upon the basis of a few extraaeoua 
giraoesy expectations that may wound the 
heart. 

This slight view, though it exhibits but 
a few of the advantages resulting from a 
cultivation of the reasoning powers, may 
suffice to convince us of their value and 
importance. It now remains for me to 
pcnnt out the means by which the reasoning 
faculty is to be developed — ^and to show 
the causes which operate to retard its pro- 
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greis, nr to icndor it indfiecteai, orvt^ra* 

I liftTe abmdjr nsaimrkeA, t&at attenfioii 
k the mm spring of aS the fii^uHies. By 
attention directed to tiie ot^ccts of percep- 
tion, we obtain the power of observatioii. 
By attention to the ideas of sudi objeds 
as they are called up by memory, we ob* 
tain the power of ibrming* notions or con- 
ceptions of oigects that are described 'to 
us ; and by this power our ideas are mvSXi^ 
plied, even in infancy, to a degree that id 
incalculable. By attention to the qualities 
of sensible ol^gects, we learn to exercise our 
judgment on objects of perception ; and by 
attention to the ideas contained in a pro- 
position, the judgment separates the true 
from the false. And so quidkly, in many 
instances, are its decisions pronounced, as 
to be deemed intuitive. By attention to 
the form and properties of a certain class 
of objects we obtain that power of nice 
and delicate discrimination, which causes 
or excites the emotions of sublimity and 
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beauty. Attention is therefore the primarj 
agent in the creation or improvement of 
taste. In the development and cultivation 
of the faculty of abstraction, we must have 
recourse to the same assisting pow^: As- 
rared that our success wholly depends on 
the degree in which we can command its 
'services.* ^ 

It has been said, that children soon be- 
gin to reason, and to understand reasoning : 
but the reasoning of children is only a 
simple exercise "of judgment. It is an ex- 
ercise in which children, who have not 
been rendered stupid by neglect, take 
great delight : witness the puzzling ques- 
tions concerning the causes of things, 
which they so (^len ask; and to which ^ 
they ought ever to receive such answers^ 
as may improve or satisfy the judgment; 
for if told that the question cannot be am- 

* In a work, for which the author of these volumes 
has, through a series of yearsj been assiduously collecti- 
ing materials, and which, if life and health be granted, 
will speedily be brought to a conclusfon, the subject Here 
so slightly mentioned will be more fully investigated. 
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swered until they are older and wiser, and 
have more knowledge, they will be per* 
fectly satisfied. I have not had sufficient 
opportunities for observation, to detennine 
whether boys be in general more strongly 
impelled to these exercises of judgment 
than girls of the same age. But should 
the fact be admitted, it will only prove 
that the education of boys is better calcu- 
lated to strengthen the power of attention. 
For when girls are compelled to exercise 
their attention on the objects of judgment, 
the judging faculty appears to be in them 
no less sound and vigorous, than in the 
oth^r sex« 

If it be difficult to fix the attention of 
girls at an early age, to those simple objects 
of comparison on which the judgment be- 
gins to be exercised, how much more diffi* 
cult will it be found, when we present to 
the attention propositions on which judg- 
ment must operate with rapidity, and at the 
same time accurately weigh each link of the 
extensive chain ? 
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In, Hm re(f)ect, cearaning may be com^ 
{wred to the nik of iddikiim in azJtiiiBfitie. 
Im ocder to leant the sum tQtal*-*^«e mmt 
Kktend to the vakie ef every igwe that 
laakes up tkt cofamm. A misiake mi my 
one of these would cauae an error m the 
jKsulL A colmBu of sixty abug^ figusee^ 
fteeed under each othec^ is as easily lecskoBed 
aa a ookimii jof six; it cndy Beqaires s# 
jMudi loDger tkne, «ad so HMKfa more aife- 
tentiocL To a child, when he fissk heguiB 
.to Qount^ such a stretch of atttaatioBa would 
Ik extremely pabfid; bat after lie has 
iMen accustomed to the enqdoyaiesa^ he 
sees the value of each figure at a ain^ 
l^ce, aad con^unds them aa quickly* 
as to he tpiite inseiislfaie of their haidog 
heen aepaarate objects of attention chniiig the 
^operation. 

In reasonmg* we employ not figures but 
ifiotds. T^e first thing therefore neces^ 
'mry, is, to acqmre a clear and distinct ao- 
tion of the vahi^ or meaning, of liie words 
we use. Exercises on the definition of 



worcb is therefixre stre»^ recomaieiidecL 
As the puqpil advuioe^ in knowledge^ exer- 
cises upon words tibat are neaiiy sytioaj. 
mous ma^ be feodeved Tery amusmg, and 
wiU be fcHHid MgUy usefiil; fo^ as from 1^ 
poverty of la&gitage, the same ^opd is fre- 
quently used in a variety of sexiises, it mast 
be of u^siie impcnrtance to have a read|f 
and quick ai^rehensioDi of the differeirt 
ways in wkkk words and terms arc aij^ 
p£ied» and tbe differeat meamngs attached 
U> them> according to their different qqpli- 
Ctttions. 

This species of knowledge is as neces^ 
anlpy before attempting to reason, as the 
knowledge of figures is before attemptsng 
to sum up an account; and as the child 
who is most perfecfly acquainted wifii the 
jvopertics of each sqmrate number, yriM, 
tmA least difficulty in combining them, 
BS will the young person who is best ac- 
^oainted with the meaning of words, find 
less difficulty in comprehending the tenor 
of an argument. Attention to the meaimig 
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of wcMrds, as it is one of the first exercises 
of the faculty of abstraction, so is it one of 
the most essential. Were it more frequently 
cultivated, how many fruitM sources of 
dispute and altercation would be cut off? 
It is one of the greatest advantages to be 
derived from learning any language in ad* 
dition to our own, that we necessarily get 
better acquainted with our own in the course 
of acquiring the other* Were this object to 
be kept in view, the time spent in learning 
languages which we are never to use, wouM 
not, as it generally is, be entirely thrown 
away. But, alas ! this advantage enters hot 
into the calculation of the governess or lan- 
guage master. 

It is true, that the knowledge of words 
will not form a just and accurate reasoner, 
any more than the knowledge of the powers 
of each separate number will form an ex- 
cellent arithmetician. The knowledge in 
both instances must be put to use. But 
while the teacher of arithmetic compels his 
scholar to apply the rules vdth which he 
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has furnished him, and to go on, step by 
step, through the whole process, until, by 
combining every figui*e in the sutn, he ar- 
rives at the result^; it too often happens, 
that those who aim at cultivating the un- 
derstanding, permit their pupils to look 
on, while they work the question; and 
think they do enough when they teach 
them to repeat the answer. Let us nojt 
deceive ourselves so far as to imagine that 
we can teach our children to reason by 
this procedure. We may in this manner 
teach them to talk wisely, even to talk 
learnedly; but it is not thus that we shall 
ever make them either wise, or learned. 
A young person gains more by discovering 
the truth of one proposition, through the 
exertion of his own faculties, than he could 
gain by listening to twenty harangues. 
To this exertion of their faculties, young 
women are, in the course of their educa- 
tapn, seldom or never compelled. In many 
instances they receive excellent instruc- 
tions, and these produce salutary associa- 
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tknsy connecting the idea of vice wkb ikt^ 
grace and miserj ; and conMcto^ ^^^itii KkB 
idea of virtue, ideas of kononr and faaj^ 
ness; and ^se imprejaniiBSt if tkey aM 
strong, and never couoteracted^ wiH oeitirafy 
have an influaice oii the oooduct But It 
oannot be denied tliat ikey are often €fmnt&t^ 
acted: often found too ireak ix) resist <iie 
temptations and aliurements <^ the wei^iL 
Would it not then be wise to streng^en 
tbem? 

In order to strengthen them eflfectuaftf, 
the mind must be ei^tE^ed and obliged^ 
if I may thus speak, to work out de- 
monstrations of their truth. A sensible 
mother will prepare the minds of her chil« 
dren &r this exaxdse of their ^cutties, bf 
accustoming them to make remarks on aU 
they read. Under this wise management 
children may learn to extract gold from 
dross; the most triflu^ storybook contain- 
ing something that may be converted ta 
use; for even in discoveiing its errors and 
absurdities the mind will be making acqui- 



sf^om «rul5r va^hmble. ChildiKHi wfa^ hum 
been accustomed to niMke these obsfxvm^ 
tiMS fnay Always t»e obiserTed to moid ivitb 
gwater attention than otfaer children ; iBid 
1^ this habit of attention e^&y difficultj h 
9Riootiied. DiiactiD oon^ositioK, wtncfa 
ap^ar insuffioraUy diy and te^us to IJirae 
wbo haT^ not learned thus to exercise tfaeir 
attention, afford not enijr instradion bat 
defight to those who have. 

In eveiy didactic composition, whether 
in prose or verse, the jH*oposttions are ab- 
stract. Without such a command of Mtaa* 
tion as is nece^ary to place the idea before 
us, the proposition cannot be understood; 
and it is only by habit that ^och a com* 
macnd of attention can be aoquived. A ser- 
mon, for instance, is a didactic composition 
in vi^iich scnne gfeneral truth is stated and 
illustrated. Pick out one of the most ex- 
cellent that ever was writtmi, and let it 
be read to two young ladies whose educa- 
tion has been conducted on different prin- 
ciples; one loaded with the fruits of the 
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labours of other minds, the other tecus- 
toned to hibour with her own. At the 
oondusion both pronounce the sermon 
beautifuL But ask them to give an account 
of the arguments adduced in proof of the 
truth of the poposition which formed the 
subject of the discourse ;— You shall find 
that the young lady who has been taught 
every thing by lessons, was utterly inca- 
pable of the d^^ree of attention necessary 
to foUow the preacher; that the words 
sounded in her ears, without conveying 
any ideas to her mind; and that the only 
part of which she is capable of giving any 
account, is perhaps some simile made use 
of as an illustration. And why does she 
remember this? Because it attracted her 
attention. 

The other young lady^ accustomed to de- 
duce conclusions by trains of reasoning, 
found on this occasion no extraordinary 
exertion of attention necessary. She fol*- 
lowed the course of every argument, and 
can point out those which appeared most 
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fiHxdble and conclusive. . Let us now ask,* 
which of these two young persons is likely' 
,to receive most benefit from the sermon? 
On examination, we shall find, that the 
chief cause of the difference between them 
arises from the .different direction given to 
the power of attention^ To discover the 
truth or fallacy of an abstract proposition, 
to follow the arguments necessary to the 
discovery, requires not only the power but 
the habit of attention. Where custom has 
not rendered the habit familiar, tiiie degree 
of attention requisite will be found irk- 
some, and vrill consequently never be vo- 
luntarily given. As a proof of this, we may 
observe how soon most women tire of books 
which do not in some degree engi^ the 
imagination. This, I believe, proceeds in 
most instances from a defective education, 
which, by having never given the proper 
degree of exercise to the faculty of atten- 
tion, renders it so weak and languid, as tor 
require a constant stimulus, ^e mother 
who is anxious that her daughters should 
VOL, u. Q 
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escflfie ibk. cahimity^: miiit take caie grfe 
dually to slarengthett^' and habitiiaify to axos 
cise, the minds of her children on sidgecta 
within the reach of their capaot^^ Youngs 
persons are often very forward in delmt^- 
ing their seatiments and opimona. Mffiopr 
o^)orti«Dities may thus be offered b/taffoA 
ing a sahrtary exercise to the reasonijigf 
powers. When the sentiment or opojon 
happens to be erroneous, let it be put a 
the fimn of a proposition, and given as an 
^cercise^ when the futility of the argumenta 
brought in support of it will ckmify he 
seen. The same mxf be done with, opi* 
nions of an opposite nature, whick are 
often rqieated* without any due convictioii 
of the reason in which they are funded. 
By forcing the mind to find out these re»* 
sons, it wiU obtain mudi clearer views of 
their truth. Nothing can be of moire inoh 
portance,, than to be able to ajqiredate the 
quantity c^ real good, or of real evil, that 
exists in the olgects of our pursuit or »ver* 
sion.. But this can nevec be done by those 
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Prho iiever penetrate beyond the stcrfiice of 
things. If we Would examine them fairly, 
we must examine them as they are in them« 
selves, stripped of all the adventitious co- 
louring they derive from fashion and pre- 
judice. As to the common objects of de- 
sire and pursuit, their value depends upon 
the degree in which they can contribute 
to augment our happiness. But in this in- 
vestigation we must always keep in mind, 
that happiness itself is only to be appreci- 
ated by duration. It rises in value, not 
according to its intenseness, but according 
to its durability. The object, therefore, 
which will contribute to our happiness for 
a whdLe day, is more desirable in its nature 
than that which will contribute to it for 
an hour. That which will make us happy 
for a year, must be three hundred and- sixty- 
five times more valuable than that which 
will only make us happy for a single day : 
and as far as what is infinite exceeds what 
is finite and of short duration, so &r do 
those things which will influence our hap'^ 
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piness through all eternity, exceed in value 
those which can at best confer only tem- 
porary felicity. . ; 
It must be admitted, that were mothers 
to argue in this way, a considerable change 
in the present plan of education would ne- 
cessarily be produced. Before such sacri^ 
fices of time and attention were made to 
the acquirement of accomfdishments, the 
real value of these accomplishments would 
be strictly ascertained. I do not say that 
they would, upon iave3tigation, be found to 
have no value; but I much suspect, that 
were they to be estimated according to the 
degree in which they are to contribute* to 
the well-being and happiness of the young 
persons who devote to them the most pre- 
cious period of life, they would be found 
as dust in the balance! Were the higher 
powers of the understanding to be more 
universally cultivated, the very accomplish- 
ments which are now greatly over-rated 
would become more truly useful. For to 
a deficiency in the power of general rea- 
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soningy we may fairly ascribe, not only the 
injudicious management of education, but 
the subsequent neglect of those accom- 
plishments to which education has been 
solely directed. Languages being studied 
merely as languages, accomplishments at- 
tained because they are accomplishments, 
without any central point or specific ob- 
ject, the young lady is no sooner removed 
from school, than her attention is com- 
pletely estranged from pursuits to which 
the whole of her time and attention had 
been hitherto devoted. Of the elements 
of taste or science in her possession she 
makes little use: they remain as detached 
pieces, isolated fragments of an unfinished 
fabric. They are not considered as foun- 
dations on which to build; nor are they 
ai]^lied to as resources with which to give 
* interest and dignity, to domestic retire- , 
ment. If not occasionally called forth by 
vanity, they are considered as useless, are 
xjonsequently neglected, and at length for- 
gotten. Happy they who are blest, with 
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parents whose enlarged minds are capable 
of comprehensive views! In their educa- 
tian there U nqthintg vague^ desultory, or 
unconnected. Every branch form$ an in* 
tegral part q£ a great whole; all tends to 
accomplij^ one definite endt The acquire* 
m^nt^ of: ywth are thus rendered instru- 
mental to the happiness and usefulness of 
after-life, and even the amusements pf child^ 
Jbopd* by tjie trains of ideas they have in- 
troducedtf; made a source o£ ^oymmt to 

By the mother whQ is incapalfe (^ gene* 
vjA ^ extensive views, the educotion of 
n^th^ sex can he conducted with pro- 
priety; for by such the effects of presdit 
conduct upon future happiness can never 
he foreseen. When you speak to sudb 
mothers on the subject of education, they 
agree with every thing you say. Ever ready 
to admit the force of your arguments, and 
to coincide in your opinion concerning the 
vast importance of education, you exult in 
having convinced them, and expect to see 
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an immediate change take place in the re« 
prehensiUe part of their conduct towards 
their children* But, alas ! your expecta- 
tiom are fruitless, your hopes are vain« 
Witihont the capalnlity of generalizing 
their ideas, they cannot see the relation 
trfaich every particular part bears to the 
whole: and therefiire, though they admit 
your opinion upon the whole to be just and 
proper, they do not perceive how it con- 
eems atty paiticiilar point, and, with the 
best iatetitions ih tbe worid, go on in their 
toaatT tracks nor give one glance towards 
the consequence. 

They will tell you, that there is nothing 
they so earnestly desire, as that their dai^h« 
ten. should be wise and virtuous ; and that 
good sense and good principles are, in thenr 
estimation, beyond all price. But if you 
inquire what plan they pursue in order to 
imbue the minds of tiieir daughters with 
these qualities and prinajdes, you wffl pn>* 
baUy be answered by an account of the 
infinite pains they have taken to procure 
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a governess who is perfect mistress of music ; 
and . that their daughters have the advan- 
tage pf receiving instruction £rom the most 
capital masters both in music and. danc- 
ing! Ask again, what they think will be 
the consequence of devoting the attention 
exclusively to . sound and motion ? . and 
whether it be likely, that while the atten- 
tion is thus occupied, much sense or wisdom 
can. find entrance to the mind? Th^y will 
then be. forced to shelter themsdves' be- 
hind the shield of example; and having 
no argument to offer, refer you to the. num- 
bers of excellent mothers, who think, that 
when they have provided their daughters 
with an accomplished governess, they have 
completely fulfilled the whole of their ma- 
ternal duties ! 

This species of argument is always con- 
sidered, by: those who offer it, to be quite 
decisive. It may be termed the strong- 
hold of folly. . But it is not to folly alonie 
that it affords a refuge; for it is equally 
semceable in the defence of vice : vices 
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which are not sufficiently enormous to be 
noticed by the laws, however injurious they 
h^ to society, being too frequently shdtered 
&oin reprehension, on account of the numbers 
or rank of the individuals who axe addicted 
to them. 

' Now, to a mind capaUe of forming a 
judgment of right and wrong, it must ap^ 
pear evident, that that which is in its na- 
ture wr(»ig, cannot be made right by a 
multiplication of examplies; neither can 
that which is in its nature right, be con- 
verted into wpong, merely because there 
are but few who practise it. To those who 
study the Scripture precepts on this head, 
alt that can be added on the subject must 
appear superfluous ; but by those who can- 
not reason, the general spirit of the Scrip- 
ture precepts are never an object of atten- 
tion. Where the mind has not obtained 
the power of comparing ideas, and of sepa- 
rating or abstracting them from all with 
which they are not necessarily connected, 
the true spirit of a precept or prc^xmtion 
q5 
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(^ nevei: be uem m udderstood. SophlstKy 
i^m atteaip<; to give an appewaace of ccm* 
wn<m betw^ejA ideas that atre not necessarily 
connected. By those who cannot reason, 
lophistry wiU oevar be detected; and, conse- 
quently, those who cannot reason will evet be 
in dwgeir of bei^ led into error. Witness 
the number of converts wbiieb the i»reacfaers 
of absurd and chimerical doictrines are sure 
to m^ke. Near ia it from the false reasoning 
of others 09]y thut pec^le are liable to be im- 
posed (m. Where the attention haisi not been 
d]tAf exercised in acquiring dear and distinct 
ideas, peoi^e are very apt to impose upon 
themselves; especially when reasoning on a 
sulyect ift whi/Qh the passions have any inter- 
est ; fov the p9f sions, as !Reid well observes, 
^ a^e the most cunning sophists we meet 
with^" So necessa^ is it to lay a foundar 
tion for the vUghi us^ of reason, by regulat- 
ing the pasnion^ of the heart \ 

Upon a careful examination of all the 
Qignments that have been produced to prove 
IlK^dWDigei? oTi inutility of cultivating the rea^ 
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soiling powers ^especially as they regard out 
sex), I have not been able to discover one 
that may be converted into a solid sujqport of 
the theory I have endeavoured to illustrate. 

The first and most specious of the argu« 
ments adduced by the enemies of female cuJU 
tivatioD, is an inference made from observing 
that women who have cultivated the higher 
powers of the mmd with most success,, have 
often been most negligent of the peculiar 
duties of their sex and situation* I answer, 
that this blameafole neglect of duti^ arises 
not from their beii^ capable of reasoning, but 
from their being inedible of obsarvaticm'— 
and thii^ because their attention has never 
been sufficiently exercised on the objects of 
p^pception. It is observed, secondly, that 
Women wfaa have reasoned upon subjecti^ of 
abstract speculation with much sldU, have^ 
in their conduct, shown neither judgment, 
nor propriety, nor a delicate sense of moral 
rectitude. 

In answer to this, I observe, that where- 
eTer the higher faculties have been prema* 
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turely called forth, before the earlier and 
essential ones have acquired sufficient strength; 
the character must, upon the whde, be weak 
and imperfect. Where care has not been 
taken to preserve the infant mind from those 
ialse associations which produce selfishness, 
pride, vanity, &c. these passions will soon 
bbtain sufficient strength to corrupt the 
judgment and mislead the imagination ; land 
that where attention has not been sufficiently 
exardsed on those simple judgments which 
chieJQy influence the conduct, errors in con- 
duct will infallibly be the consequence. 

It is moreover observed, that though 
tnen of talents and learning are 'generally 
modest in proportion to the superiority of 
their attainments, vanity is often the conse- 
quence of superior attainments on the mind 
of women. 

In an irregularly cultivated mind, vanity 
must be ever apt to spring. And how seldom, 
alas ! are the minds of women judiciously 
cultivated ! Receiving for the most part an 
education, which, instead of expanding the 
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various powers and faculties of the soul, has 
a manifest tendency to tramp and destroy 
them ; without the incitement of vanity, these 
faculties would, in many instances, becmne 
altogether useless. When vanity leads to the 
aoqmrement of knowledge, it will naturally 
overrate the value of its acquirements, and 
hence vanity will be increased; but never 
shall we find such acquirements productive of 
vanity in a well-regulated niind. When the 
judgm^t has been taught to appreciate the 
teal value of every object of pursuit, and the 
idea of superior excellence has been firmly 
associated with the proper discharge of the 
religious, the moral, and the domestic duties ; 
where the heart has been early taught to bow 
with reverence to virtue, however humble 
the garb in which it is found ; and the con- 
ceptions enabled to enter into the characters^ 
^nd feelings of others ; there the mind will 
be in no danger of being inflated with 
vanity; on account of a conscious superiority 
in the reasoning powers. Persons of this 
description will, on the contrary, be often 
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humUedbjT a : consdoiur sease^ oi thek iii&« 
nofitjT m poiirt <^ leal wixrti^ when com- 
fasmg thesBdlves with those wha boast 
Boi the wane advant^fes. Such humilki^ 
tiim if sakitaary to the soul^ and dmig^^roy» is 
tl^e state of those wh& ha^e never Mb ito in^- 
fi»e^ce; 

Itt all the instances' which have come 
tmda^ our censaderation, it is evidently not 
tine eukivation c£ the reasoning faculty, but 
a deficiency is the fsicultiea of attention, ccm* 
e^prtion, atid judgment, which have oecadoned 
a departure from the path of duty and of 
eommon sense. Though in these instances I 
have confined mysdf to my own sex, the 
same argument will doubtless be Ibund to. 
apply with equal fcnrceto the other; specu* 
lative men, who are inc^mMe of conducting 
the common concerns of life, being little 
less frequently met with, than reasoning 
womeii who are neglectful of its duties. 

Besides an extensive acquaintance with 
the various associations attached to the same 
word, it is necessary that an extensive know- 
1 
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ledge of things should be acquired hf the 
young person wlKun we wish txy hare jue^ 
pared filr exercising the s^iecuktive fisiculties 
to advantage. 

Those who enter u{)on general reasomi^ 
with a stock of ideas derived from few sources, 
will^ notwithstanding the accuracy of the 
ideas they possess, be liable to many errors. 
Narrow as the sphere of human knowledge 
is^ it is too extenave for the grasp of human 
ii^Uect ; yet so curiously intarwoven are its 
various brandies^ so dependant on each other 
are all its parts, that none can be thoroughly 
understood witliout a comprdiensive view of 
the whole. This observation ox^ht to be 
fllustrated to young peopk in a variety of 
ways. It wSi be the best pveaervative against 
that vazdij and presumption which a littk 
learning is so very apt to produce. It will 
likewise be a stimulus to the acquirement of 
ideas upon various subjects ; and prevent the 
mind from over-rating the value of its own 
pursuits, or depredating that of others. 

What I have here advanced upon the 
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necessity of acquiring a variety of ideas, may, 
upon a superficial view, appear ^inconsistent 
with what I formeriiy said upon the inutility 
of desultory reading. In the ideas I have 
exJKressed, there is, however, nothing irre- 
condkable. That mode of desultory reading 
which I condemn, does not make sufficient 
impression to produce those trains of thought 
which are favourable to arrangement; and 
without arnmgement we shall only, by aug- 
menting the number of ideas, augment con- 
fusion. Those who possess but a scanty 
wardrobe, may cast the few th^igs they have 
into an open drawer, where they will readily 
be found when occasion calls for them ; but 
if all sorts of things are stuffed, without 
order, into the same place, in vain will you 
search for the smaller and more delicate arti- 
cles amid the cumbrous heap. Still, how* 
ever, what you put into the drawer you will 
find in it. Not so with what is put into the 
mind; unless its contents are fastened by the 
chain of association, they will either be en- 
tirely lost or useless. 
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" Except some professed scholars," says 
Mr. Gibbon, ki a letter to a young lady, ^ I 
have often observed that women, in general^ 
read much more than men ; but for want of a 
plan, a method, a fixed object, their reading is 
^f little benefit to themselves or others/' The 
observation of method in readmg, so far 
from being unfavourable to the acquu^- 
ment of a variety of i^as, is essential to 
it r and is therefore worthy of our serious at^ 
tention, . * 

' The following illustration will serve to 
place this subject in a dear point of view. 
Supposing your pupil to be acquainted ^ith 
the general outlines of ancient and modem 
histoiy, and that it is wished to give him or 
her a more particular knowledge of some one 
of the Euri(^)ean states/ the first books you 
would naturally consult are those which treat 
of its origin; you then have recourse to the 
authors who trace its progress through all the 
purifying conflicts it has sustained from bar* 
barism to refinement But this knowledge 
of the succession o£ public events in the 
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crder la which they occurredf would be of 
little av«dl^ if not traced to itbose Iddden 
i^iigs in whoch t^y had'thi^soiurce. Tfaesfie 
«i>e, the pamons; the ofnniOfifiiii and the prqu* 
£ces of tbe cfaiirf4ictofs oil the gi^l^^eii^heati^. 
lb have ddem ideas coBCermsg theses there 
must, in ibti.&^ place* be an adequate know*^ 
lec^ of tibe human mind; and, in the 
pecwd, accurate inceptions of the views 
1^ asdocialaoiitsi em wbkck tiie opinions and 
prejudices described originated. Unless aecu^ 
yate^ideas coni^iwfig 4iheie an obtMned^ the 
9ii^ject can ne¥^ be thoraugUy und<^fstood. 
Nor wiH a distinct conception of tibe mond 
oafuses of eventft be sufficient for oinr purpose ; 
to these saust be added adeiquate ideas of tihe 
i^ysicaL The relative sitnatioii of the ooub^ 
try, ks gepgrs|)hkal and natural ^visiDita, 
a^ c&aaAe^ produce Sec. &c. imist be known ; 
or maaiy of the eveilts ndated wiU be unh>« 
telHl^le. Thus we see, that to obtam m 
pa^ect ktkoWkiige of any one country or dis« 
tiict of %hb gli6be, a variety of books on dif- 
ferent sulgecta mtiak necessaorily be ooimdted. 
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But while one object is kejyt in view, the 
ideas acquired, however various, wilJi be so 
arranged as to be always useful; and tbe 
greater the number of tibiese ideas, the betteir 
will the mind be enabled to take general and 
comprehensive views on every part of <he 
subject Whoever entersr the field of ku^w* 
ledge with his eyes fibbed upon one object, and 
thinks to arrive at it, by resohitdy remawiDg 
blind to every other, wiU find that he 1ms 
mistaken bis path ; ^hile be who has no fixed 
ot^ect in view, will wand^ in an ev^Iaetiiig 
labyrinth of perplexity and confusiolu 

As no accurate idea can be fbrmedof aoj 
olgect which is only seen in Oiie pdnt of view, 
it foUows, that the opinions formed from sudi 
SL partial knowledge must ever be eironeous 
and superfidai 

Observations upon the opinions and asso- 
ciations of others, as these are modified by 
situation and circumstances, is such an essen- 
tial source of ideas, that persons placed in 
circumstances which afford no oj^rtunities 
for this species of observatiw, must, of neces« 
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sity, have a very limited fund In order to 
make these observations effectually, the miiid 
HHist be in foil possession of the primary 
faculties ; and to enable it to draw just infer- 
ences from them, it must be capable of gene- 
ralization. To persons thus qualified, that 
station in society which affords the most ex- 
tensive views, is evidently the most advan- 
tfigeous. The higher and the lower walks of 
life are, in this point of view, attended with 
equal inconvenience ; while those who are 
{i^aced on that ha]^y isthmus in society^ from 
which they can occasionally make excursions 
into either of the neighbouring countries, are 
alone blessed with the opportunity of making 
just observations on the inhabitants of both. 
They sefe the confined views of every little 
circle ; they contemplate the effects of those 
various associations which characterize each 
separate class; and, appreciating the value 
of their pursuits and enjoyments according to 
the standard of reason, rejoice in the good- 
ness of the Great Creator, who, while he im- 
planted the desire of happiness in the human 
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breast, taught imagination to seek for it in 
such a variety oi objects. 

Before your pupils enter upon speculative 
inquiry, it is above all things essential, that 
their judgment should he exercised in ascer- 
taining, the limits of human knowledge. All 
speculations concerning what is placed be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties, ought 
to be avoided; for from them no possible ad- 
vantage^ can be derived. They must ever 
end, as they begin, in uncertainty and doubt ; 
but, far from being a harmless waste of time, 
they frequently excite the violence of preju- 
dice and animoi^ity. ^ 

I shall conclude with some observationa 
from Dr. Isaac Watts, of the truth of which 
I am qualified to jiulge from observation, 
though not in all respects from experience. 
He advises the pupil to accustom himself to 
clear and distinct ideas^ to evident proposi- 
tions^ to strong and convincing argument s* 
" Converse much," he continues, " with 
those friends, and those books, and those parts 
of learning, where you meet with the great- 
3 
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€0t deamess of thougbt and fiiree of reason** 
ing. The mathematical sdences, and partica« 
lariy arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, 
abonnd with these advantages : and if there 
were nothing valuable in them for the uses of 
human life, yet the very speculative parts of 
this sort of learning are well worth our 
study ; for by perpetual examples, they teach 
us to conceive with clearness ; to connect our 
ideas in a train of dependance ; to reason with 
strength and demonstration; and to distin* 
guish between truth and falsehood. Some- 
thing of these sciences should be studied by 
every man who pretends to learning, and 
that (as Mr. Liocke expresses it), not so much 
to make us mathematicians, as to make us 
reasonable creatures* 

** The habit of conceiving clearly, pf 
judging Jt^stly, and of reasoning well, is not 
to be attained merely by the happiness of con- 
stitution, the brightness of genius, or the 
best collection of logical precepts. A cohe- 
rent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to be 
made at once by a set of rules, any more than 
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a good painter or musician may be formed ex*» 
tempore^ by an excellent lecture on music or 
painting." This, like all our other habits^ 
must be formed by cmtom and practice. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Reflection. 

Different AppUcaiions of the Tenn.Sense in tohick it 
is at present used. — Advantages of ReflecHon^^Fmn- 
datum of it to be laid in early Life.-^InutHity ofRe^ 
Jlection^ xiohen not exercised under the Influence ofReli" 
gious Principle.'^IUnstrations.-^Conclusion. 

You know, my dear Friend, that by 
Reflection, in the popular sense» nothing 
more is understood than a serious re-con- 
sideration of any subject which engaged 
our attention. By metaphysicians, how- 
ever, the term is applied in a stricter sense, 
to denote that power which the mind has 
of examining its own operations. Few 
persons of education are destitute of reflec- 
tion in the former application; but if we 
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strictly adhere to the latter meaning of the 
term, I am afraid, we shall find that the num- 
ber of those who are capable of exercising it^ 
is extremely limited. 

The exercise of reflection implies the 
possession <^ all the preceding faculties; 
and where any of these are defective, we 
need not expect that the mind will ev« 
be brought to reflect upon its own opera* 
tions : as to do so effisctually, is the highest 
and most useful exertion of the intellectual 
powers. If this exercise of intellect be 
wanting, it is not the knowledge of all 
the sciences, nor an acquaintance with all the 
branches of human learning, that will lead 
to true wisdom. For this great purpose, an 
accurate knowledge of one's own heart is 
more iessential than all the learning in the 
world. Deceit is the great vice of society ; 
but, I believe, few people practise so much of 
it upon others as upon themselves ; nor is it 
possible, that self-deceit can be avoided by 
any other means than the frequent exercise 
of reflection. 

VOL. II. R 
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Though reflection is the last of the 
powers of the human mind in the order of 
appearanoe; jet, like all the other facvif- 
ties, it will certainly spring by a prqier 
preparation of the soiL It was to pave 
the way for its production, that, in treat- 
ing of the cultivation of the heart, I so 
stron^y recommended a frequent appeal 
to the feelings in the conduct of children 
toward each other. By this they are early 
taught to bring things home to their own 
bosoms, and to see every part of their con- 
duct in the light in which it is viewed by 
others. It is thus, that the feelings and 
affections of the heart may be made to 
assist and strengthen the opening judg- 
ment, instead of misleading and pa*verting 
it. It is thus, too, that the conceptions 
concerning the judgment of others . upon 
our own conduct may best be improved. 
And whenever this preliminary step has 
been neglected, I believe the cultivation 
of reflection will become difficult, if not 
impossible. 
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Those who are least accustomed to reflect 
upon the operations of then* own minds, will 
ever be fomid most forward to judge with 
severity of others. Who are the evil 
speakers ? Who are the retailers of petty 
scandal ? Are they not those who never cast 
a thought on the motives by which they 
themselves are governed? The knowledge 
of one's own mind will ever bring such a 
sense of the imperfection of its various fecul- 
ties, and of the impositions to which they 
have been liable, from the influence of pas- 
sion and prejudice, that candour must be the 
inevitable result. To this salutary exiercise 
of the power of reflection, pride and selfish- 
ness oppose such insurmountable obstades, 
that wherever they predominate, it can never 
be expected to take place. By Him who 
" knew what was in Man,** and whose doc- 
trines tend to bring all his various powers 
and faculties to the highest perfection of 
which they are susceptible, pride and selfish- 
ness were therefore condemned in all their 
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was far firom being fiilly aware of the in- 
timate connexion which subsisted betwixt 
these and the Divine commandments; nor 
had it ever occurred to me how very emi- 
nently the one was adapted to the other. 
In vain did I endeavour to find in any other 
system a perfect conformity with the human 
character, in all its various modifications. 
Other systems applied to particulars ; that of 
the Grospel alone I found to be of universal 
application ; and when, with this view, I 
examined its contents^ I in vain endeavoured 
to find one passage, the spirit of which was 
not in unison with the theory of the human 
heart. 

Wben^ the intellectual faculties became 
the subject of investigation, I found, and 
confess I delighted in , finding, that so j&r 
firom being inimical to their highest Culti- 
vation, the sacred volume afforded the 
greatest assistance; while its doctrines 
held forth the most animating encourage- 
ment to the improvement of all the mental 
powers. Nor ought I to conceal, that the 
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examination of the principles of the human 
mind gave, on the other hand, strength to 
my faith, and confirmation to my belief, in 
the Divine origin of the sacred oracles. 

I hope that after this candid declaration^ 
none will accuse me of prejudice, till they 
have thoroughly examined the tenour and 
tendency of the principles I have avowedly 
adopted ; as, if they decUne this task, I think 
I am at full liberty to retort the charge rf 
prejudice on them. 

Let us now see, how far the advantage 
to be derived from the exercise of reflection 
is increased or diminished by religious prin- 
ciple. 

I presume it will on all hands be admitted, 
that whatever tends to augment the benevo- 
lent affections, and to destroy the influence of 
the malevolent passions, has likewise a ten- 
dency to increase the happiness of the indivi- 
dual and of society. When a person, whose 
notions of moral obligation are founded on 
the selfish principle, takes a view of the ope- 
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rations of his own mind, and perdeives the 
un worthiness of the motives by which his 
liest actions have been sometimes influenced ; 
when he is made sensitde of the errors of his 
judgment, and the fallacy of his reason ; 
what is th6 result ? Instead of humbling 
himsdf before the Searcher of hearts, and 
imploring the Divine assistance, he looks 
round upoR the world, and in the follies and 
the crimes of others finds ex<5use and con- 
solation. A sense of his own weakness di- 
minishes not the force of pride, or abates the 
arrogance of presiunption. If obliged to 
confess that some appear to act more wisely or 
more virtuously than himself, it is to superior 
cunning, or supmdr good-fortune, that he 
attributes the difference. The knowledge 
* of his own motives produces suspicion with 
fiQ^ard to the motives of others. ITie co»- 
sdousness of his own erroneous judgment 
begets scepticism with regard to their opi- 
nions. These feelings and associations are 
not of a nature to inspire benevolence: 
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they are, on the contrary, intimately allied to 
all the malignant and dissocial passions. 

Very different is the improvement that witt 
be made by the man of religious princijJe, 
from the conscientious exercise of the power 
of reflection. A sense of the many instances 
in which he has been influenced by those 
passions which it has been his endeavour ta 
subdue, will beget contrition and humility : 
conscious that his actions are known to the 
world, while his contrition and repentance 
are unknown to all, save God and his own 
heart, he will naturally suppose it to be the 
same with others, and will, accordingly. Be 
inclined to pity rather than to censure. The 
difiiculty he finds in keeping his good resolu- 
tions, and in acting up to the calm deci- 
sions of enlightened judgment, will lead 
him to reverence and esteem those whose 
eonduct evinces a greater degree of energy 
and consistency; whUe, at the same time^ 
it will render him careful of attributing 
bad motives to all who are guilty of im- 
K 5 
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proper conduct In tracing the source of 
his erroneous judgmentis, he will discover 
so many associations originating in circum- 
stances over which he had little or no con- 
trol, that he will view the prejudices of 
others with as much candour as he con- 
siders their actions. Never will the person 
wjlo is capable of * the exercise of philoso^ 
phical reflection, presume to take the pre- 
rogative oi judgment from the Most HtiGH : 
never will he arrogantly decide upon the 
acceptance or reprobation of a fellow mor- 
tal, on accoimt of the speculative opinions 
he may have embraced. Every emotion- 
excited, every affection produced, by serious 
reflection, are (while reflelction is exercised 
under the impression of religious principle) 
of the benevolent class. Humility, diffi- 
dence, earnest desire of Divine assistance^ 
hope towards God for future aid, from a 
sense of former piercies, and love and grati- 
tude springing from the same source, are 
cac)i allied to benevolence. 
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In exact proportion as the power of re- 
flection is enjoyed, shall we reap advantage 
from the cultivation of every other faculty. 
If incapable of applying our judgments^ 
respecting right or wrong to ourselves, we 
shall not be much the better for their- ac« 
curacy. If we cultivate imagination so as 
to produce the most brilliant combinations, 
and are without the power of reflecting on 
their tendency, and from an examination of 
our own heart, discovering the emotions audi 
dispositions which produced them ; we may 
amuse ourselves by wandering in the flowery 
fields of fancy, but will never gather any of 
its precious fruits. 

Without the exercise of reflection, the 
faculty of abstraction is a dangerous gift^ 
If we are incapable of referring to our own 
consciousness for the truth of those opi- 
nions derived from general reasoning, we 
shall be liable to be imposed upon by so^* 
phistry, and be destitute of means td 
detect the imposition. Even in the cultiva- 
tion of taste, it is impossible to proceed to 
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any length without the exercise of reflec- 
tion. Those who are destitute of this power 
never can be made to comprehend the prin- 
ciples upon which taste is founded. They, 
theref(»re, suppose the emotions of subE- 
xnity and beauty to be derived from some 
inherent instinct, as natural and as univer- 
sal as that which assists us in distinguishing 
sweet frpm bitter. Nor, without reflectien 
upon the operations of their own minds, 
is it possible that they should see it in a dif- 
ferent light. ' 
^ As a still farther argument in favour of 
the cultivation of this power, it may, with 
propriety, be remarked, that without the 
assistance of reflection, we shall neither 
have ** manners void of offence towwds aH 
men ; ^ nor will any appear to have man- 
ners void of offJence towards us. Persons 
who are accustomed to take circumscribed 
and narrow views upon every subject but 
their own importance, consider every aber- 
ration from the line of conduct they pre- 
scribe, as an intended insult or manifest 
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impropriety. They consider that as disire- 
specty with which no idea of disrespect was 
associated in the mind of the oflfending 
party. They construe thoughtlessness into 
insolence ; and neither make allowance for 
the levity of youth, nor the infirmity of age. 
Whatever is said of them one note below, the 
key of panegyric, is so offensive as to be 
deemed unpardonable. The friend who points 
out an error, is accused of hatred and ma- 
lignity. And here it may be observed, that 
to those who never examine their own hearts, 
the imputation of blame must necessarily be 
intolerable, because they know not how far it 
may be just or unjust ; and willing to impose 
upon themselves^ .they revolt at the. idea of 
being scrutinized by others. Hence the heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and strifes, which are, 
alas ! so prevalent in the world. 

Let us see how far the evils above-men- 
tioned ivould be remedied or removed, by 
a more general exercise of the power, of 
reflection. 
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When we reflect upon our notions of 
propriety or impropriety, with respect to 
manners, we find them entirely dependant 
<m association. In members of the same 
society, the same associations will doubt* 
less take place, though modified by the dis- 
position and character of individuals. For 
this modification the person of reflection 
makes allowance, firom the conviction that, 
firom stronger associations of propriety at- 
tached to certain forms, some lay a greater 
stress upon theofh than he does ; he there- 
fore concludes, that what he deems essen- 
tial, others may consider as indifferent. 
Conscious that his own omissions are void 
of pride, insolence, or malignity, he con- 
siders the omissions of others as equally 
blameless: or if he at any time perceive 
his feeUngs hurt by neglect, or wounded 
by improper treatment, instead of indulg- 
ing in the bitterness of wrath, he takes a 
serious retrospect of his own actions, and 
severely scrutinizes his own conduct, lest 
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he, too, should be guilty of inflicting a wound 
in the bosom of the innocent. 

With regard to the judgments of the worlds 
or of individuals, it is only the person of re- 
flection that can be superior to their influence. 
Without such a perfect knowledge of our- 
sdves, as enables Us to appreciate with truth 
and precision the strength of our faculties, 
and the merit of our conduct, we shall be 
liable to be elated with flattery on the one 
hand, or depressed by censure on the other.. 
By reflection, and by r-eflection alone, can this- 
knowledge of ourselves ever be attained. 

** When self-eeteem, or others' adulation, 
Would cunningly persuade us we were something 
Above the common level of our kind, 
*Ti8 this gainsays the smooth-complexion'd flattery, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we axe"* 

Nor is a just acquaintance with ourselves 
less necessaiy to prevent dejection when 
popular favour takes flight. Severely must 
those, who have no other measure of their 

• Blair. 
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own worth but p4^iilar opinion, feel the 
loss of that public applause on which they 
rested. The person, on the contrary, who 
under the impression of religious principle, 
has exercised philosophical reflection, will 
be alike superior to popular applause and 
popular condemnation. He wiU make use 
of both as. means of further improvement 
in virtue. Conscious that in the former 
case his merits have, in many instances, been 
over-rated, the consciousness will increase 
humility. And where his actions are mis- 
represented by calumny, or mistaken by pre- 
judice, he will rejoice that it is to mistake 
and misrepresentation, and not to truth, that 
he owes his present loss of favour. Or if, on 
a scrutiny of his motives, he does not find 
them blameless, far from feeling malignity 
towards those who have anticipated him in 
the discovery, he will acknowledge his error, 
and thus have an opportunity of exercising 
some of the noblest and most heroic of the 
human virtues. 

6 
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_ Thus it ^ppe^cs, that in all the drcum- 
stances and situations in which an intelligent 
being can be placed^ reflection is essential 
towards the perfection of the human cha* 
racter. Those who are aware of the cohs^ 
quences attending its cultivation, will find 
abundant opportunities for laying the fotin« 
dation g£ it in the minds of their pupils. 
Every observation on the actions of others, on 
the ways of Providence, or the events of 
human life, may, by the care of a judicious 
instructor, be rendered subservient to the 
cultivation of reflection. If the advantages 
resulting from reflection be kept perpetually 
in view, pains will be taken, even from' the 
earliest period of life, to remove allofcstades 
that might impede its progress. What these 
obstacles are, I have, in the Letters on the 
Cultivation of the Heart, attempted to deli- 
neate. By their removal the path will be 
left open; but without the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of all the intellectual faculties^ it will 
never be* trod. By destroying pride, self- 
will, arrogance, and all the dissocial and ma- 
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leToknt passions, and introducing assoda- 
ticms &yourable to benevolence, we render 
the disposition amiable ; but let us remember, 
that to be amiable is not to be virtuous. 
Virtue consists in the right direction that is 
given, not only to the affections of the heart; 
but to the powers of the mind. It is not of 
a negative, but of a po(dtive nature. It 
imidies the proper employment not only of 
the mcxral but of the intellectual powers. 
These the wisdom of the Great Creator has 
ordained to a mutual dependance on each 
otheir, so that neither can be in any condder^ 
aUe degree improved, while the other is 
neglected. Where the feelings of benevo- 
lence . are unknown, the exertions of the 
understanding will be circumscribed by self- 
ishness within narrow limits ; and where the 
impulses of the benevolent heart are not con- 
trolled and directed by judgment, they will 
be productive of only partial good, and may 
eventually lead to extensive misery. 

Considering it as one of the chief advan- 
tages resulting from the exercise of philo- 



sophical reflection, that it enables us to 
attain a more perfect knowledge of the 
motives which govern our actions, I shall beg 
leave to offer such hints with regard to this 
species of* self-examination, as may be found 
of use to those who are desirous of entering 
on the difficult but important task. 

As the passions and affections are the 
active principles of the human mind, it is to 
their influence that upon a strict scrutiny we 
shall trace the motives of our conduct. This 
influence is frequentiy so imperceptible as to 
escape our observation. In order to penetbrate 
it, it is not sufficient that we frequentiy re^ 
view the tenour of our iactions, and aecuratdy 
examine the propriety of our sentiments ; for 
not by reflection upon these alone can we be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the dis« 
positions of our l^arts. The slave of selfish- 
ness and pride may occasionally perform 
generous and noble actions, and just and 
suUime sentiments may be formed by the 
understanding, while the desires are impure 
and the passions malevolent ; but in no 
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instance wQl the trains of thought wluch per* 
petualLy pass through the mind, be unting^ 
by the predominant affection. To the natul'e 
of these, then, we are to direct our strict 
research. When busied in active employ- 
inents, occupied hy study^ or engaged in the 
intercourses of society, our thoughts must 
necessarily be directed into various channels. 
But let us inquire what is thek natural course 
in the stillness of solitude? What the 
complexion of the first-firuits of that renewed 
existence which we experience every suc- 
ceeding morning? If our affections are in- 
fluenced by love to God and good-will to 
man, shall not the lifting-iip of our hearts be 
as the morning sacrifice? If, on the con- 
trary, the trains of thoi^ht which first begin 
to flow^ are connected with ideas of our own 
comparative excellence, while plans for our 
own exaltation and the degradation of others 
spontaneously present themselves we may 
be assured that pride and vanity are the main* 
springs of all our actions. As the strength 
of memory depends much upon the strengtii 
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of the impression^ I would not have the per- 
son cdnsider himself in a safe or healthful 
state of mind, whose first thoughts presented 
all the circumstances of a former injury ; nor 
let the consciousness of many infirmities sink 
the person into despiur, who, in shaking off 
the chains of sleep, feels the joyful sense of 
gratitude to his Great Creator, and whose 
first impulse leads to the consideration of 
means for promoting the happit^ss of his 
fellow creatures. By thus reflecting upon 
the nature of the thoughts which spontane- 
ously occur, we shall be enabled to lift that 
veil of seUf-deceit which conceals firom our view 
the operations of our own hearts. 

Before I conclude this my last Letter, 
I would make it my earnest request, that 
every one to whom the subject is interesting, 
may take pains to inquire and to examine 
into the truth of those princijdes which I 
have adopted, and which appear to me to be 
the only solid basis upon which education can 
be founded. 

Reflection^ which in its operation requires 
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seriousness, is wisely ordained by nature to 
he thf^ last power that unfolds itself in the 
human mind. Kor does it begin to operate, 
till the ideas are numerous, and the judg- 
ment strong. Where these preliminaries are 
enjoyed, reflection will not be found inimical 
to cheerfulness* It is the slow succession of 
ideas which produces low-spirited listlessness ; 
and the incessant intrusion of the same train 
<^ ideas that produces melancholy. But 
where such a perfect command has been ob- 
tained over the power of attenticm, as to 
render the mind for ever alive to the passing 
scene, the ideas must necessarily be too nu- 
merous, and have too much variety, to admit 
of either of these consequences. Where the 
languid and the absent see nought but a joy- 
less blank, the active mind finds sources of 
improvement and delight. The former lives 
as on a desert island, where he depends on 
foreign supplies for his existence. The latter - 
extracts from the surrounding scene an amj^ 
store of nourishment ; nor does the continual 
feast which nature spreads for the light heart 
1 
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und the ardent imagination, pass unenjoyed ; 
while habits of philosophical arrangement and 
reflection render his pleasures, not only harm- 
less, but wholesome. 

If the sketch I have endeavoured to give 
of the human mind be drawn from truth 
and nature, the absurdity of attempting its 
partial cultivation, by an inversion of nature's 
laws, will be an obvious inference. Accord- 
ing to the. plan which my feeble hand has 
attempted to delineate, it appears that the 
vital parts of the corporeal frame are not more 
intimately connected, or more essentially de- 
pendant on each other, than the active and 
intellectual powers of the mind ; and that as 
the muscular strength pf a single limb does 
not constitute bodily health or vigour, so 
neither does the capability of exerting a 
single faculty, in however eminent a degree, 
give any title to mental superiority. 

In prescribing for the diseases of infancy, 
he must be a bad physician who did not ex* 
tend his views to the probable consequences 
of his prescriptions on his patient's fiiture 
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health; how much more blame-worthy the 
person, who, in giving advice with regard to 
the human mind, limited the consideration 
of consequences to the contracted span of the 
present life ! 

My views will, I trust, he found to be more 
extensive ; they embrace a wider portion of 
existence. May those who adopt them, find, 
to their blessed experience, that they lead to 
the path of GLOBY, HONOUR, and immor- 
tality ! 



NOTE. 



Page 135. 

As a proof that the memory of Perception may be 
enjoyed m high perfection, where all the other faculties 
are defective, I shall beg leave to adduce the following 
instance, which I had in very early life from a vener- 
able friend, who was then advanced in years, and had 
in youth been witness of the fact : — An idiot, so ut- 
terly destitute of the faculty of conception as never to 
be capable of acquiring the use of speech (though it 
did not appear that his organs, either of speech or 
hearing, were at all defective), was for a great number 
of years confined to an apartment, where he was occa^ 
sionally visited by his family and their friends. In this 
apartment stood a clock, to the striking of which he 
evidently appeared very attentive, and it was the only 
sign of attention which he ever displayed. Every time 
the clock struck, he made a clucking noise with his 
tongue, imitative of the sound ; and this he continued 
to do as often as the hour returned. After standing 
many years in the room with him, the clock was rer 
moved ; when, to the surprise of all, he continued, as tlie 
hour came, to make exactly the same noise as he had 

VOL. II. s 
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learned to do from it. He was perfectly exact in the 
calculation of the time, and never missed an hour in the 
day or in the night: nor did he ever cluck one too many 
or one too few ; but continued to the hour of his death 
to give the exact notice of the lapse of time, without 
mistake or variation. 

It was with considerable uneasiness I learned from 
several of my friends, that the above particulars were 
thought by some to be no other -than a story manufac- 
tured from the old anecdote given in Plott's History of 
Staffordshire, and copied from it into the Spectator. 
The name of the late Mr. Wilsone, of Murry's-hall, by 
whom I heard the &ct related, would, to all who were 
acquainted with his character, have been sufficient evi- 
dence of its truth. But with regard to what I had heard 
in childhood, it was possible that I might myself be mis- 
taken. The doubt was painful ; for though my frienda 
would only have attributed the fault to memory, those 
toho knetv me not might call my veracity in question. 
Anxious to ascertain a point in which 1 considered my- 
self so deeply interested, I hastened to make inquiry, 
and with inexpressible satisfaction received the assur- 
ance that I had been perfectly correct in my statement 
with regard to every particular, excepting that the clock, 
instead of being removed from the room, did not strike 
from being out of repair ; and that it was this circum- 
stance of the boy's continuing regularly to mark the 
hours while the clock was not going, that drew the atten- 
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tion of the neighbourhood. The idiot Ihred at Culross, 
on the river Forth, in Scotland, where my venerable 
friend, Mr, Wilsone, likewise resided in early life. 
The following letter, which I have just received from 
one of that gentleman's daughters, corroborates all the 
above-mentioned circumstances, and I shall therefore 
trust to her goodness for pardoning its insertion : 

" Dear Madam, 

" No words can express my vexation when informed 

that had neglected to deliver the letter I did 

myself the honour of writing you in the beginning of 
February; in which I informed you, that both my 
sisters perfectly and distinctly recollect to have heard 
my father often speak of the idiot you mention in your 
valuable book on education ; and his sisters, who 
were older than him, used to mention more minute 
particulars, such as the chair where the boy sat being 
opposite to the clock, &c. and they were often in the 
house. 

" My sisters remember to have heard my aunt Janet 
speak of this idiot, and of its exactly imitating the 
clock, though then not going (which was the only 
thing made them all speak of it) with a Mr. David 
Robison, uncle to Colonel Robison, of Fawrs, who 
also lived in the neighbourhood, and knew all these 
circumstances perfectly well. 
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^' I am extremely sorry to have sent my letter by 
any conveyance but the post, and am grieved that this 
is so much later than it ought to have been. 
** I remain, dear Madam, 

" With much esteem, 
" Your very humble servant, 

« JANET WILSONE." 

•' Murray' s-haU, 5th AprU, 1803." 



THE END. 
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